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When nn the Bubble 
Bursts 


Whenever a huge “get-rich-quick” 
scheme collapses there is a perceptible 
tightening of pocketbooks. 


The careful investor marks the fate of 
the unwary, and instinctively strengthens 
his own defenses. * 


Checking up reveals that he has not 
been on his guard as in the past. He 
has been growing confident—almost 
taking chances. No more hunches. No 
more advice from enthusiastic but in- 


expert friends. Censored information 
only. 
Now more than ever—‘Safety first!” 


That means renewed confidence in 
old counselors. In Chicago it means 


_ News. 


greater reliance on The Chicago Daily 
News. 

Chicago people trust The Daily 
That zeal for reliability which 
goes into every detail of its makeup is 
felt by its readers. People of the sort 
who have money to invest are best aware 
of it. 


Keeping the financial columns of a 
newspaper free from “wildcat” adver- . 
tising is not an easy task, but The Daily 
News never relaxes its vigilance. The 
advertising copy that appears on its 
financial pages has undergone the most 
careful investigation, and no advertising 
is accepted which is even suspected of 
being unsound. 


Advertisers know this, and the large volume of financial advertising 
carried by The Daily News is proof that they capitalize their confidence in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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More Than a Hundred Times Faster 


The bottom magazine of a three-magazine I[nter- 
type can be removed and replaced, as shown in the 
picture, in fifteen seconds. On other three-magazine 
machines the same change requires thirty minutes. 
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CONSTANCE DREXEL 
at Washington for 
the Public Ledger 


News Service 





Yeo wonaeh n want news 


Not mere romances and thrills. Not news embroidered 
with the ‘feminine touch’”’. Not patronizing lectures 
on the duties of citizenship. 


But straight news, about the big current events which 
touch the lives of women and the future of their children. 


ISS DREXEL is at Washington woman's angle. That is why many 
to get that kind of news—the kind _ newspapers in other cities publish her 
that male correspondents don’t cover. despatches by arrangement with the 


; Ledger Syndicate. 
She was one of the first American women eer oy 


to get into the war, serving as a nurse Womenwhowantto keep in touch with 
ina French military hospital. Soon  theirorganizationleadersinWashington 
| after, she became a correspondent. She are demanding Miss Drexel’s despatches. 
covered the Peace Conference at Paris, 

and later, the International Congress 
of Women at Geneva. 











Through the Ledger Syndicate, news- 
papers may obtain exclusive city rights to 
She knows news. She knows the A@/ss Drexel’s despatches. 


PUBLIC & LEDGER 








PHILADELPHIA 
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Put Your 


Radio-Phone | 


supplies and equipment advertisements in 
The Philadelphia Bulletin if you want to 
reach the most radio enthusiasts in the 
Philadelphia territory. 


The Bulletin is one of the pioneers 
among newspapers in developing Radio- 
Phone interest, its Radio news and Radio 
letter box being widely read. Its expert 
advice on the subject is closely followed. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


‘The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin 









“In is one of the largest in America 
Philadelphia Net paid daily average circulation 
nearly everybody reads for February, 508,439 copies a day. 






The Bulletin, 


No prize contests or other artificial methods of stimulating 
circulation are used by The Bulletin. 
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$0 YOU’RE A JOURNALISM SCHOOL GRADUATE! 


Kansas University School Director Tells Why a Degree Is Something to Be Proud of—Declares 
Newspapers Are Not Co-Operating in Developing New Blood 


PERHAPS crafty David Harum, of 
pleasant memory, and the late John 
Graham, self-made merchant, would dis- 
pute the assertion that a good kind of 
trade to make is one that benefits both 
patties; but some of us who are not as 
© dever traders as Dave and John have 
to be satisfied with making that kind. 

It is a mutually beneficial exchange of 
this sort that a few newspapers and a 
few schools and departments of journal- 
jm have put into operation and that 
other newspapers and schools might emu- 
late to the great advantage of everybody 
~including the “party of the third part,” 
the public. 

In New York and Chicago beginnings 
have been made in co-operation, but 
these are not the only evidences of a 
warming up to each other by news- 
papers, big or little, and institutions of 
larning that are making an honest ef- 
fort to teach journalism and at the same 
time get the straight of some journal- 
istic questions not yet settled to every- 
body's satisfaction. 

One department of journalism with 
which | am familiar, exchanges profes- 
sional and social calls with many news- 
papers in its territory. It covers as- 
signments for state papers on_ stories 
that break in its town. It recommends 
reporters and ad men on short notice- 
ml sometimes, if a student needs a job, 
ono notice at all. It sherlockholmes 
supicious-looking advertisers when ap 
editor sends in a contract that looks 
queer. It runs a kind of cleaning house 
for would-be sellers of newspaper prop- 
tities and would-be buyers. It gets out 
a “house organ” for the press of the 
sate. It even recasts old metal into 
tew type if an editor will empty his hell 
box down close to its caster. 

On their part, the editors are accom- 
modating when it comes to giving a day 
or two occasionally to the sometimes un- 
familiar job of talking to young people 
about the newspaper business. 

They take an interest in the school— 
talk for it; send their children to it; tell 
thir members of the legislature that it 
ought to be well taken care of. 

When they have vacancies in their 
offices they let the school know about 
t, and if candidates show up, they “look 
m over” without prejudice. 

“So you’re a college graduate! Well, 
I won't hold that against you,” is a bit 
of cleverness that is gradually losing its 
point, even out in the gas engine dis- 
Mets. The young man with a college 
tducation, including training in news- 
Mer writing, is coming to have a mar- 
“t value of his own. He is quoted on 
thange and his stock is going up. 

But what are some of the other fea- 
tires of the “trade” that promises to 
Move reciprocally beneficial? What are 
the goods to be exchanged? What kind 
%t mutually helpful relations are possi- 
€ between the newspapers and the 
ls of journalism? 








By L. N. FLINT 


Before attempting specific answers to 
these questions, let us notice that the 
existence of newspapers, on the one 
hand, and schools and departments of 
journalism, on the other, side by side in 
the same field, or at least in the same 
realm of human interests, creates a situ- 
ation somewhat different from that in 
any other profession. For here are two 
types of institutions interested in the 
same things, though from different an- 
gles, exerting a considerable influence 
on each other and becoming more and 
more interdependent. 

Schools of law have 
plementary institutions. 
institutional in character—not even the 
greatest of law firms. The lives of in- 
dividual lawyers are not subordinated to 
the life of an institution as are the lives 
of individual journalists) The lawyer 
cannot regard the law school as a force 
exerting influences on the future of a 
permanent organization of which he is 
a part, for he is not a part of any such 
organization. He cannot regard schools 
of law as feeders for an institution to 
the future prosperity of which he is de- 
voted. 

Likewise in the profession of medi- 
cine, almost the only relation that exists 
between the practitioner in the field and 
the school of medicine is the relation of 
a graduate to his alma mater. 


such com- 
Lawyers are not 


no 


Even in the field of religion, where 
two closely related institutions stand 
side by side—the divinity school and the 
church—the situation is not comparable 
to that in the journalistic world. 

Conditions in journalism are unique 
Obviously, the school of journalism is 
modeled on the newspaper. Its courses 
are differentiated to correspond to more 
or less distinct kinds of work in the 
newspaper office. 

The art of reporting for a newspaper 
is represented in the typical school of 
journalism by courses on the gathering 
and writing of news and on the writing 
of feature stories, human interest sto- 
ries, or special articles. 

The “desk” is represented by courses 
in editing local news, handling telegraph 
copy, writing heads. 

The work of editorial 
reflected in courses on 
newspaper administration. 

Editorial writing is represented by a 
course usually called by that name. 

The work of the dramatic critic and 
the literary, art, and musical critics is 
covered in courses on critical writing. 

The art department has its correspond- 
ing courses. 

The advertising departments of a 
newspaper have as counterparts, courses 
in writing and selling advertising and 
handling advertising campaigns. 


executives is 
make-up and 





State.” 


delights to affirm, “I am the Post.” 
But he is mistaken. 


The Managing Editor? 

To some extent. 

The City Editor? 

The same answer. 

The Reporter? 

Yes, more so than all of these. 


the news and the circulation. 





“[ AM THE POST” 


By CHESTER B. BAHN 
Gre upon a time there was a King of France who boasted, “I am the 


There’s a certain newspaper editor-publisher of my acquaintance who 


He only thinks he is The Post. He may be—and 
is—the man who directs the political policy of the paper; his word may 
determine whether the advertising office shall muzzle the city room; he 
may have the power to hire and fire. 
that fall to the man who sits in the front office, he is NOT The Post. 

England to-day has a King; the British Empire has an Emperor. 
George V, by the grace of God, etc., is NOT the State. 

If the editor-publisher is not The Post, who is? 


It is the Reporter who is the ambassador of the paper. 
By the Reporter, the paper is known and judged. He is the connecting 
link between the paper and the man in the street—the man who both makes 


The editor’s thoughts may find exposition in the editorial columns, 
but it is the Reporter’s life blood that goes into the news story. 
And, after all, it is the NEWS STORY that sells papers. 


But in spite of these divine rights 


But 








The circulation department receives 
attention in a course devoted to the study 
of the many phases of the circulation 
problem. 

The editorial and business direction of 
the newspaper has its classes studying 
newspaper problems and and 
journalistic principles. 

In the best schools all of these courses 
are far from being theoretical. They 
are permeated by the odors of the news- 
paper office. 

In addition to the foregoing there are, 
of course, cultural courses in such sub- 
jects as the history of journalism and 
comparative journalism. 
branch out—as so many journalists 
branch out—towards magazine writing 
and authorship in the field of fiction. 

All of this curriculum is built on a 
foundation of general education in his- . 
tory, economics, sociology, political sci- 
ence, natural science, languages, etc. In 
fact, the time devoted to what may be 
called technical courses in journalism ex- 
ceeds by very little, if at all, one-fourth 
of the student's term in college. A sound 
general education is a prime objective. 
Sometimes most of the journalistic 
courses are pursued in a graduate year. 

In practically all courses in journalism 
the newspapers of the present day—big 
newspapers and little—taken collectively, 
constitute the indispensable text book. 

Many schools of journalism conduct 
daily newspapers on which students do 
practically all of the work. The work 
on the paper is co-ordinated with that 
in the class room so as to constitute ap- 
plied theory under supervision of in- 
structors, 

For examples of skillful performance 
of journalistic tasks, for exemplification 
of newspaper technic and traditions, the 
student looks to the men and women in 
the newspaper offices. 

For its teaching staff the departmertt 
or school of journalism almost always 
goes to the newspaper, getting first-class 
journalistic ability by catching it young 
—before its earning power has grown 
beyond the university scale—or by catch- 
ing the type of successful journalist who 
may sometimes be found teaching the 
cub in the office, after hours, obedient to 
that “ineradicable schoolmaster” persist- 
ing, we are told, in all of us. 

So much for the indebtedness of the 
school of journalism to the newspaper— 
its dependence on the newspaper. 

It is, of course, evident that when we 
look at the question from the opposite 
point of view, we shall find compara- 
tively little dependence of the news- 
paper on the school of journalism. The 
newspaper was here first. And even 
after the school of journalism arrived, 
the newspaper was not immediately 
aware of its arrival. Some newspapers 
have not discovered it even yet. Very 
few newspapers appreciate its great pos- 
sibilities. 

Nevertheless, the advantages are not 


policies 


Some schools 
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all on one side. With the right sort of 


co-operation, benefits may be made to 
balance fairly evenly. 
Newspapers which have discovered 


schools of journalism and have come to 
depend upon them for the new material 
on their staffs have, in doing so, elimi- 
nated one needless expense, the expense 
of conducting a training school for be- 
ginners who are ignorant even of the 
rudiments of reporting and sometimes 
innocent as to the fundamentals of good 
writing. The school of journalism op- 
erates both as a strainer to eliminate the 
unfit and as a training field, where supe- 
rior talent shows itself and is encour- 
aged. In other words, the newspaper 
which has learned to “trade” with 
schools of journalism gets its pick of 
young men and women who have dem- 
onstrated a persistent interest in jour- 
nalism and who have mastered, not a 
repertoire of tricks, but a considerable 
mass of general information indispensa- 
ble to a journalist, a certain facility in 
applying their knowledge, and some 
carefully considered ideas as to what it 
is all about. 

Moreover, no journalist should ignore 
the advantage in having a considerable 
number of experienced newspaper men 
in journalism faculties working on the 
baffling questions that emerge from the 
complexities of the publishing world. 
These men and women do not call them- 
selves experts, but if any one deserves 
the title it is they. They are available 
for information on such comparatively 
simple matters as the preferences of the 
public for different newspaper features. 
Surveys on such questions carried out 
by students are a part of the “daily 
grind.” Then, in the advertising class 
and its laboratory, light is thrown on 
complex questions which are not merely 
of academic interest but which have a 
real connection with the advertising rev- 
enue of a newspaper. 

Then again, there is the problem that 
no editor has quite solved as to the 
sources of a newspaper’s influences at 
some times, and the secrets of its amaz- 
ing lack of influence at other times. 
And the question that is of concern to 
every responsible editor as to the real 
influence of crime and anti-social news 
and the practical meaning of the phrase, 
“constructive handling of crime news.” 
And so on indefinitely. 

Not that schools of journalism have 
the answers to all these questions. Far 
from it. But they are working towards 
the answers. They have the time and 
the facilities for such research—and the 
editor has a paramount interest in the 
results. 

The responsible journalist whose in- 
terests are broader than his daily bal- 
ance sheets, finds significance, and even 
cheer, in the fact that schools of jour- 
nalism are leading large numbers of 
young people—and old people as well— 
to form a more just estimate of the 
newspaper, to understand it better, to 
read it more critically, to give prefer- 
ence to what is worthy. Here is a force 
of gathering power which both from the 
inside—as it comes to be exerted from 
the inside—and also from the outside, in 
the form of an intelligently critical pub- 
lic, is bound to make itself felt, in the 
direction of a national journalism that 
shall be a more serviceable social organ. 

Surely the newspaper is not without 
grounds for having great interest in the 
school of journalism. The prophecy 
might even be hazarded that in the next 
quarter century the influence of the 
schools upon the newspapers will be rela- 
tively so great as to balance the account 
which now, perhaps, stands the other 
way round. Indeed, the original propo- 
sition that newspapers should “trade” 
with schools of journalism is by no 
means one sided. The benefits are mu- 


Editor 


tual. The proposal is wholly equitable. 

Just what further forms this reciproc- 
ity shall take will appear with sufficient 
clearness as efforts in that direction are 
made. It is by no means necessary that 
the co-operating institutions should be 
within a few miles of each other. As- 
signments of the sort heretofore sug- 
gested may be given by a newspaper to 
a school of journalism a long distance 
away. 

If a newspaper is so disposed it can 
release a man occasionally for a lecture- 
ship covering a week or more, and the 
chances are that he will take back to 
his job some ideas commensurate in 
value with the value of his time. 

Newspapers can usually arrange to 
give summer work to one or more ad- 
vanced students in a school of journal- 
ism, paying for such work largely in 
the experience afforded. The loss, if 
any, to the newspaper through such 
“interneships” would be amply covered 
by the advantage of having a choice of 
the promising young men and women 
emerging from the school. 

This applies as much to the small 
paper as to the large paper. 

Let it be said emphatically that this 
co-operation does not involve publicity 
for the schools through the associated 
papers. The standing of journalistic in- 
struction in colleges and universities has 
been seriously compromised by the em- 
ployment of such instruction as a veil 
for publicity work. To gain the stand- 
ing in educational circles to which they 
are entitled, schools of journalism must 
win their way out of the publicity epoch. 
Clever lime-light stunts, organization for 
the purpose of creating offices, big 
splurges of all descriptions, having no 
bearing on the serious business of jour- 
nalistic instruction, are obsolescent. 

If there is even a half truth in this 
insistence on the common interests of 
newspapers and schools of journalism. 
why not “trade”? 


TO CO-OPERATE FOR FOREIGN ADS 


Rural Papers of Five States for Mutual 
Organization 


Steps for the formation of a national 
co-operative advertising agency were 
taken March 24 at Sioux City by repre- 
sentatives of the rural press of Minnesota, 
lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Mis- 
souri. Special effort is to be made to se- 
cure foreign advertising for newspapers 
in the organization. If this initial effort 
works well the plan will be extended to 
include rural papers throughout the coun- 
try, and headquarters will be established 
in New York. 

The officers of this new organization 
are: O. J. Benjamin, Nevada, lowa, 
president, and Herman Roe, Northfield, 
Minn., secretary. 

H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary of 
the National Editorial Association, at- 
tended this meeting. 


ALL N. Y. SESSION LAWS GO 


Official State Paper Loses Advertising 
Under New Betts Law 


Governor Miller of New York has 
signed the bill of Assemblyman Charles 
H. Betts abolishing the publication of the 
session laws in the official state paper, the 
Albany Evening Journal. Last year a 
law was passed doing away with the pub- 
lication of the laws and concurrent reso- 
lutions of the legislature in newspapers 
throughout the state, except the state 
paper. 

The existing law still provides for the 
publication in the state paper: “All ap- 
pointment of terms of the Supreme 
Court; the rules of practice adopted 
from time to time by the judges of the 
Court of Appeals and a convention con- 
stituted pursuant to the judiciary law and 
notices and advertisements required to be 
published in a newspaper by state of- 
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ficers, or by a department, board, bureau 
or commission of the state, or in actions 
against foreign corporations. The publica- 
tion of such notices and advertisements 
shall be additional to their publication in 
other newspapers.” 


ONE CENT WAR STARTS 
IN SPRINGFIELD 





Evening Union Leads Cut—Republican 
Drops 78-Year-Old Price, and 
Morning Union Follows—Cut 


in Holyoke, Too 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 3.—Spring- 
held became a one-cent newspaper city 
today, when the Morning Union, Eve- 
ning Union and the Republican reduced 
their price to that figure. The Daily 
News had been selling for one cent five 
days a week and two cents the sixth for 
many years, and on April 1 announced 
that its circulation was over 50,000, a 
gain of over 7,000 on its October 1 state- 
ment. Sunday prices are not yet af- 
fected. 

The same day the Evening Union an- 
nounced that, commencing today, it would 
retail at one cent everywhere. For two 
years it had sold for one cent in part of 
the suburban territory and for two cents 
elsewhere. 

Yesterday the Republican stated that, 
effective today, the price of its daily 
issue would be reduced from 3 cents, the 
ligure which had prevailed since the daily 
issue was founded in 1844, to one cent. 
.oday the Morning Union appeared witi. 
a l-cent price mark. It had sold for 2 
cents previously, 

The Union declared in a front-page 
box in all editions today that “it is 
frank to admit that it is an economic 
absurdity to sell a newspaper for one 
cent. In ne other business have costs so 
increased in recent years as in the busi- 
ness of newspaper publishing. But, be 
this as it may, the Union is prepared to 
meet any price competition in its own 
territory.” 

The Union also announced that here- 
after its moining and evening editions 
would carry different editorial pages. 
Heretofore they have been identical. The 
Evening Union appeared this afternoon 
with a heading in Old English. It had 
previously used a Gothic face. The 
Morning Union was unchanged in dress. 

Publishers of the News declared to- 
night that having published a one-cent 
paper throughout the period of inflated 
costs during and after the war and hav- 
ing found it a profitable enterprise, they 
failed to see that selling a paper for one 
cent was an “economic absurdity.” 

This afternoon the Holyoke Telegram, 
printed about ten miles from Springfield, 
reduced its price from 2 to 1 cent. The 
Holyoke Transcript still sells for 2 cents. 

All Springfield papers issued greatly 
increased editions today. 

So far as can be learned, no changes 
in Sunday prices are contemplated. The 
Sunday Union and the Sunday Republi- 
can both retail for 8 cents. New York 
and Boston Sunday papers sell for 10 
cents here. 


New and old prices for the three 
papers affected follows: 
Repubdlican—Street sales, formerly 3 


cents, now 1 cent; mai! subscriptions, 
formerly $8 per year, now $3.50; whole- 
sale price, formerly $2.50 per hundred, 
now 50 cents. 

Union, morning and evening—Street 
sales, formerly 2 cents, now 1 cent; mail 
subscriptions, formerly $6 per year, now 
$3.50; wholesale, formerly $1.50 per hun- 
dred in Springfield and $1.25 elsewhere, 
now 50 cents everywhere. 

In some parts of its suburban territory 
the Evening Union’s prices had been at 
their present level for two years. 


Concord Patriot Now 2 Cents 


The Concord (N. H.) Evening Patriot 
reduced the price of its paper from 3 
cents to 2 cents, beginning April 1. The 


3-cent price was adopted January 1, 1919. 


H. N. KELLOGG RE 
FROM A. N. P. A 





Chairman of Standing Comm; 
Labor Buys Waterloo (Ia.) Times. 
Tribune—No Successor 
Until After Convention 


A real surprise was created jn Nation 
newspaper circles this week by the 


nouncemeut frog 
Waterloo, 

April 2, ¢y 
Henry N. kg 


logge of Indig 
apolis will retj 
as chairman ¢ 
the Special stayg 
ing committee » 
labor of 

American Neg 
paper Publisher 
Association 
May 1 to ta 
charge of 
Waterloo Tim 
Tribune and its commercial _printil 
business. Control of the Times-Tribyl 
property passed to Mr. Kellogg, April! 





H. N 


. KELLOGG 


when he concluded the purchase of tf 


interests of Wilbur W. Marsh, treasy 
of the Democratic National committee, 

Mr. Kellogg’s contract with the A } 
P. A. runs to April 26, which is the ope 
ing day of the annual New York conved 
tion. It is known to have been suggests 
that he continue in advisory charge d 
the standing committee office at Indix 
apolis for one year, while his successy 
is breaking in. 
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Since it became certain some time a 
that all international arbitration ag 
ments between the A. N. P. A. and prin 
ing trades unions, with the possible a 
ception of the pressmen, would not ber! 
newed when they expire May 1, t 
question of the A. N. P. A/’s futur 
labor activities has been one of mui 
speculation. The possibility that thecom 
ing convention in April will authoria 
the formation of a large defense fund# 
protect the interests of members whe 
they are thrown on their own resoung 
has served to bring up a new angle ti 
adds interest to the situation. 

Nothing has as yet been decided on i 
the labor bureau’s future. The appomt 


ment of a successor to Mr. Kellogg aij 


other labor details will be left for ® 
board of directors, after the convent 
this month, to act upon, 
officials of the A. N. P. A. 

In a statement made to Eprtor & Pa 
LISHER’S representative at Indianapili 
April 5, Mr. Kellogg said his only reas 
for retiring from the A. N. P. A.is® 
realization of an opportunity he has be 
seeking for many years to buy a ne 
paper. He believes Waterloo, with ! 
20,000 city and 80,000 district populati 
and one of the richest territories m¥® 
country, is ideal for settling down m 
own business. 

Mr. Kellogg has already changed? 
name of his newspaper from the Tim 
Tribune to the Tribune. William: 
Reed will continue as publisher until 
new owner takes charge on May I. 

Mr. Kellogg had many years of # 
perience as a newspaper executive bel 
taking up, 15 years ago, the A. N. 
labor work, which has made him kno 
all over the country. He became ci 
man of the A. N. P. A. special stané 
committee in 1907, succeeding the 4 
Col. Frederick Driscoll, who was @ 
the first manager of the labor bum 
when jt was established in 1900. At! 
time of his appointment Mr. Kellogg 
business manager of the New York? 
une. Previously he had been pub 
of the Brooklyn Citizen, assistant? 
ness manager of the New York 
and circulation manager of the New” 
Herald. He moved his cheada 
from Chicago to Indianapolis in 1919. 





New A. P. Member 


The Johnson City (Tenn.) (arom, 
has been elected to membership 
Associated Press. 
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ORGANIZED PUBLICITY IS BIG WEAPON 
OF MINERS IN LABOR BATTLE 





tors Not Using Means Available to Present Their Case to 


the Public—News Services Not to Blame for 





Pe e ° 
nes. Over-Balance of Union Information. 
By HAROLD W. COATES 
Sunday Editor, Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 
ationfTT may come with a great deal ofsur- national organization of the operators. 
he rise to the newspaper craft in gen- When newspapers and others speak of 
t frodfe eral and those who have to read the coal barons they think of the old type of 


volume of copy that is being turned out 

tion the coal strike in particular, to learn 
. Keliithat so far as the coal operators are con- 
India cemed the present battle for public opin- 


1 retfiljon is being waged by a highly specialized 
nan icity department as against an un- 
| stant organized force. 










That, on the face of it would appear 
that the so called coal barons were up 
to their old tricks. But just the oppo- 
site ig the case—the shoe is on the other 
foot The United Mine Workers of 
SAmerica are the boys with the busy little 
press agents and they let not a guilty 
ity to escape to put their side 
of the situation before the people and 
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Teh Buse the big channels of news distribution 
April fi for the purpose. 


Night after night and day after day 
the stream pours out of Indianapolis and 
Washington with the miners’ side of the 
case carefully prepared and the widest 
latitude of radicalism neatly interlarded, 
ten columns to the one that can be pro- 
Iduced through information that is given 
by the coal operators. 

‘The news services are not to blame. 
‘They are after the latest happenings 
and on the one side they meet with cool 
time aghpindifference, while on the other every aid 
n agreeis being offered to gather the information 
ind prinfjthat the miners desire to get into public 
sible exgaorint, and the result is natural. 
rot bene 90 far as publicity is concerned (to 
y |, epusethe short and ugly term) the miners 
5 futagenave all the best of it and have had it 
of muigtor years. Their system is not the re- 
- the consult of a mere happening, but the outcome 
authoriageo! studious endeavor to play the great 
e fund modern game of breaking into print in 
ers whepte great modern way. ; 
resources, The United Mine Workers of America 
angle thes 4 great compact body and he who be- 
lieves that John L. Lewis, John White, 
Viliam Green, Frank Farrington or any 
of the rest of those who direct its affairs 
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led on fr 


> a pug ; 
‘lone af are of the laboring man type have an- 
‘t for teeter guess coming. These men have 


conventuyeudied every angle of their own par- 


ording Mewar and peculiar calling, namely to 
lead a force of a half million men, and 
oe & Pages’ not overlooked any of the phases 
dianapdle™ lead to success. . : 
ily reast mine strike early in this century 
Ast made John Mitchell a stellar figure 
@ has beqgueauent the leaders of the miners the 
y a neste that there was in getting the pub- 
> with ee om their side. There was a time 
popula nn the mine labor organization was 


ries in @eetive and inclined to hide away its 
. like a squirrel hides away nuts. 










nin ae : 

—_ but, during the anthracite troubles a sur- 
hanged fees thing happened. They found 
the Time mat No matter what information was 
Villiam Mp to the newspaper men a goodly por- 
or until of it in their favor found its way 
fay 1. fete news columns. 
ars of tm | °* Coal news is of the trade caliber 
itive bel, Very one understands the trade 
._ N, Poms that creep in, therefore, explana- 
him knoe’, @e long and tedious. The labor 
ame chia. found that this had to be borne with 
‘al standin whenever big trouble affecting coal 
ng the | ews it will be found that all of the 
“was tl ae *e carefully explained away. 





Colorado coal strike is a fair ex- 
eof the manner in which the miners’ 
wicity was handled and tinged for 
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York Tiles = O"Sumption so that it was made 
.n publi sandable and won sympathy for 
jstant ha men that were thousands of 
York Wome. away. Go through the newspaper 





ead see out of the columns upon 
amns of news that was carried at that 
me how little will be found with other 
rat the labor flavor. 

rie, (8 & cause for all of this and in 
vy locate it, it is necessary to turn 
Vea side of the picture. 

the war broke out there was no 
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hard coal operators who dominated the 
anthracite fields in Pennsylvania. These 
gentlemen were chased up and down so 
many legal avenues that they got tired of 
running and most of them have disap- 
peared from view. But the legal chase 
had one effect. They were afraid of their 
own shadows and were afraid to talk 
to a newspaper man, with the same fear 
that they would have had to approach 
Old Nick himself. 

Trade combinations were as feared as 
could be. True there are some of them 
in existence today, but whére they do 
exist they are as canny as a Scotchman 
with a nickel about making any uproar 
to attract attention. Dr. Harry Garfield, 
while he was Fuel Administrator, got 
tired of doing business with coal opera- 
tors as individuals and as cliques and 
told them in so many words that it would 
be the best thing tor them to organize 
a national association so that he could 
do business with them collectively. 

This resulted in the formation of the 
National Coal Association. It would be 
presupposed that some effort would be 
put forth to present the operator’s side 
of their affairs to the public. It is 
true that during the war and the months 
immediately following, a press bureau 
was established, but the work that it did 
was mediocre—a newspaper man with a 
nose for news could have picked up as 
much as the so-called press agents got 
on the wires. 

Then the National Coal Association did 
a fool thing. It established an organ 
of its own and looked for sinews of war 
in the way of advertising from the mem- 
bers of its own organization. Right there 
a rock interposed. The trade papers, of 
which there are four or five, immediately 
grew hot around the collar and declared 
that this organ of the association was 
poaching on their own particular pre- 
serves. They branded the publication as 
a house organ and it would appear that 
the brand has stuck. 

One of the promises that were made 
in attempting this entry into the field of 
trade journalism was that the publica- 
tion was intended as a means of getting 
the operators’ side of labor and other 
troubles before the general public. An- 
other was that this was to form the 
back bone of a publicity bureau when the 
time came for it to operate. 

Then the shadow of the strike loomed 
and those who realized the power of pub- 
licity wanted to know what was being 
done. The word came forth that there 
would be no effort made, other than that 
along constituted channels, to use the 
channel that many of the coal men 
thought had been prepared. This made 
a big Chicago operator, who is interested 
in thousands of acres of coal lands and 
going mines in southeastern Kentucky, 
as well as Illinois, so angry that it is 
said, he kicked clear over the traces and 
withdrew from the organization. 

Thus it is that the operators’ side of 
the present controversy comes from 
scattered sources while each story that 
comes from the union end is concentrated 
and well directed fire. Let me illustrate 
what I mean. 

In 1916 I “covered” a meeting of the 
competitive wage board of the wnion 
miners and the operators of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and western Pennsylvania 
when it was held in Mobile. The three 
big news channels, the Associated Press, 
United Press and International News 
Service, each had a man on the ground. 

John White was then the head of the 
United Mine Workers. With him came 
along a young chap named K. C. Adams, 
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who never once said he was a press agent, 
but he would turn up at all times when 
the reporters wanted information. 


The meetings were held at the Cawthon 


Hotel and when they finished along about 
noon the operators would emerge and 
a buzzing bee 
Operator after operator would refer the 
newspapermen to some gentleman from 


immediately followed. 


Terre Haute, Ind., for information, and 
what they got from him you could stick 
in your eye. I know because I tried it 
myself and I was reporting for a journal 
that commanded attention among the 
so-called “barons.” 

Then would bob up K. C. Adams with 
a whole outline of what had gone on 
behind the closed doors and fairly well 
tinctured with the labor end of it. If 
the newspaper men did not understand 
what an intricate maneuver meant, Adams 
would satisfy them. If their questions 
were too deep for him he would dash 
off and drag John White to the waiting 
group to explain. And I never saw 
White turn down one of his questioners. 

In the ten days at Mobile I cannot re- 
call any day that the operators presented 
one item that would have made “news” 
for the benefit of the newspaper men on 


the job. 

Instance after instance such as this 
might be recounted. But what is the 
use? They are all the same. 


Sut to bring the record up to date. 
Those who are‘ magazine readers may 
have noted the fact that Floyd Parsons 
has written for several of the country’s 
leading publications the whys and where- 
fores of the coal strike. Go over these 
and see the small number of personalities 
that he has introduced as being authori- 
ties for speech on matters that concern 
their trade. Those whom he does quote 
are usually the paid officials of certain 
organizations. 

Now, mark this statement. Wherever 
it has been possible to edge in an answer 
not one of Mr Parsons’ articles have 
gone without a reply from Ellis Searles. 
And who is Ellis Searles, pray? Mr. 
Searles is none other than the Editor of 
the Mine Worker’s Journal, an organ 
owned and supported by the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

For months any article that appeared 
in any of the national magazines that 
did not more than favor the mine work- 
ers or their organization immediately 
drew the fire from Mr. Searles’ pen and 
under the guise of news or comment this 
organization has obtained space that 
would have cost them millions for the 
publication of propaganda were it to be 
paid for at space rates. 

I believe it was James J. Davis, secre- 
tary of Labor, who said that the coal 
question was “America’s darkest subject.” 
Any matter that has only one side of it 
told will remain a dark subject. The 
railway situation in the United States 
not so many years ago belonged in the 
same category, but there were men who 
saw that the light of publicity works in 
two directions and the easiest way to 
get things straight in the newspapers is 
to tell the whole story, rather than let 
the other fellow have the center of the 
stage with his guesses. 


Receiver for Wilmington Dispatch 


* The Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch, an 
afternoon paper, has been placed in the 
hands of receivers by Judge Frank 
Daniels, of the Superior Court, acting 
on the complaint of James Cruikshank, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the paper. C. Wright and W. E. 
Campbell have been named receivers un- 
der bond of $1,000 each. 


Carolina’s Newest Daily 


The initial issue of the Burlington 
(N. C.) Daily News made its appearance 
on March 6. O. F. Crowson is editor 
and publisher. The paper is an evening 
publication. 


Spanish River Declares Dividend 
Directors of the Spanish River Pulp 
& Paper Mills, Ltd., Espanola, Ont., de- 


clared the customary 1.75 per cent quart- 
erly dividend, payable April 15. 
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PLAIN DEALER INSURES 
ITS EMPLOYEES 





Publishers Will Co-operate with Em- 
ployees’ Association—$500 to Be 
Basis—$100 Increase for Each 
Year—To Be Retroactive 





The Cleveland Plain Dealer, accord- 
ing to George R. Gates, treasurer, con- 
templates co-operating with the Pee Dee 
Mutual Benefit Association in insuring 
employees of the paper. 

Each employee will have a $500 life 
policy to which will be automatically 
added $100 for each year of service. 
[his increase is to be retroactive. 

The employees’ association already has 
a sick and death benefit fund into which 
each member pays 20 cents a week which 
provides for sickness payments of $10 
a week for not more than 15 weeks in 
one year and death benefits of $100 to 
$500. 

Mr. Gates says the new. plans contem- 
plate increasing this contribution to 
25 cents a week, that the Plain Dealer 
will contribute an amount equal to sum 
of all the employee contributions and 
that the reserve fund when above $1,000, 
which the employees’ association has 
hitherto distributed among its members, 
will instead go to the general insurance 
fund. 

Policies will remain in full force 
while the insured is drawing weekly pay 
and for those retiring for disability it 
remains at the amount it was when the 
disability was incurred as long as the 
disability lasts, 

There will be a referendum vote taken 
among the employees before the insurance 
goes into effect. There are about 100 
employees of the Plain Dealer who are 
not members of the Pee Dee Mutual 
Benefit Association and efforts are being 
made by the officers of the association 
to enroll them before the vote is taken. 


A TREATY OF UNITY 


Pacific Coast Ad Folks to Crusade 


Against “Knocking” 


_Advertising clubs of the Pacific 
Coast have signed a “Treaty of 
Unity” enjoining all Pacific Coast com- 
munities from “inter-city knocking.” 
The treaty stipulates that each com- 
munity and city on the coast should 
recognize that the future of a single city 
is likewise the future of all Pacific Coast 
cities and that instead of one community 
casting aspersions upon another, “tossing 
bricks,” and hurling accusations, that such 
communities should unite in co-operative 
effort and unity in the upbuilding of the 
Pacific Coast as a whole. 

In order that the campaign to cement 
a_ closer relationship between Pacific 
Coast cities may be successful, the ad- 
vertising clubs recently staged a “Unity 
Week.” The purpose of “Unity Week” 
was to urge upon commercial interests, 
public and private, to refrain from com- 
parisons between communities that are a 
subversion of fact and tend toward mis- 
understanding and ill will. : 

The advertising clubs that have signed 
the “Treaty of Unity” are: 

San Francisco Advertising Club. 

Advertising Club of Los Angeles, 

Oakland Advertising Club. 

Peetland Ad Club. 

Women’s Advertising Club of Portland. 

Seattle Advertising Club. 

Women’s Advertising Club of Seattle. 

Spokane Advertising Club. 

Tacoma Advertising Club. 

Girls’ Junior Advertising Club of Tacoma. 

Stockton Advertising Club. 

Fresno Advertising Club. 

Long Beach Advertising Club. 

Advertising Club of Modesto. 

Sacramento Advertising Club. 

Advertising Club of San Diego. 


Superior Papers Will Have New Home 


The Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times 
will move May 15 to new wa in the 


building which the Daily Tel has 
bought and is remodeling. The two 
papers will occupy the duilding jointly. 


. 
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“WARSE HENRY” LAID TO FINAL REST 
AMID WORLD TRIBUTES 





Louisville, His Old Home, Scene of Notable Gathering of Hosts 
of Friends and Admirers—Burial Ceremonies 


Simple, as Was His Life 





(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 5.—The 

body of Henry Watterson, last of 
the old line of American newspaper edi- 
tors, rests today in ‘“Fame’s eternal 
camping ground.” 

The world has paid final honors to 
the most widely known and best beloved 
of that noble company of distinguished 
citizers of old Kentucky who have taken 
their place in the Halls of Valhalla, 
where only the great, the noble, and the 
true repose. 5 

All that was mortal of the mighty 
warrior of journalism was borne by lov- 
ing hands yesterday afternoon to God’s 
acre, in beautiful Cave Hill Cemetery, 
to the spot that will mark the departed 
chieftain’s final resting place. Yet his 
soul “goes marching on.” ; 

“Marse” Henry, dean of American 
newspaper editors, passed away Decem- 
ber 22, at his winter home in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. The delicate condition of the 
widow’s health prevented the removal of 
the body to his beloved Kentucky until 
yesterday. The last solemn rites were 
observed yesterday afternoon at the First 
Christian Church. : 

The services at the church were simple, 
as that Apostle of Democracy himself 
would have directed. Promptly at 3:30 
o’clock, a sombre hearse, followed by the 
active pall bearers, drew up before the 
church. Then followed a wait of several 
minutes before the arrival of the cortege 
conveying Mrs. Watterson, members of 
the Watterson family and honorary pall 
bearers. 

Meanwhile, the guards of honor, se- 
lected by the Mayor and Governor Mor- 
row, with bared heads, formed a double 
row leading from the pavement to the 
entrance to the church. Spectators who 
were unable to gain entrance kept silent 
at a respectful distance while the mag- 
nificent steel casket was conveyed to its 
flower crowned position before the altar. 

The famous choir of the First Chris- 
tian Church, composed of 100 voices, 
directed by Chester B. Solomon, sang 
the hymn, “Abide With Me.” There was 
not a dry eye in the audience when the 
Rev, Dr. R. L. Reubelt, of Jeffersontown, 
began reading the scripture lesson which 
ended with: “Oh. death, where is thy 
sting.” The final prayer was by the 
dean of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Rev. Dr. Charles R. Hemp- 
hill. Then followed the eulogy of the 
Rev. Dr. Edward L. Powell, pastor of 
the First Christian Church, who spoke 
as follows: 

“Henry Watterson was one of the most re- 
markable and most widely known and_ best 
loved personalities of his day in his chosen 
profession and outside that profession in world 
circles. ‘ 2 

“It is my privilege—having been associated 
with our friend in the joys and sorrows of his 
homme—on the occasion of weddings and 
funerals in his household, and having observed 
him especially under the stress and strain of 
great bereavements and sorrows—to declare 
without reservation that his faith in God and 
the immortality proclaimed by Christ’s Gospel 
was as simple and genuine as the child’s faith 
in a mother’s love and as strong and sustaining 
as that of any saint of mysticism. _ 

“An insurrecto on the field of intellectual 
battle—militant in temperament and equipment, 
he was humble and reverent and a worshipper 
in the presence of the mysteries and sublimities 
of our most holy religion. Independent in 
thought, standing with unflinching courage for 
freedom of worship and the sanctity of the in- 
dividual conscience, hating cant in religion and 
olitics and an implacable foe of all intolerance, 
S bated no jot of heart or hope, but still 
bore up and pressed right onward. ; 

“He believed in no nostrums or specifics for 
the ills of society or government. He did not 
believe that man could be made good by an 
act of assembly. He believed in no righteous- 
ness brow-beaten by external authority of statu- 
tory law. He believed in the religion of Jesus 
Christ, voluntarily accepted by the human soul 
and not outwardly imposed by conventional, 
arbitrary or legal sanction, as the only hope 
of the world. From this platform on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of this structure, and in 
many an editorial, he declared this simple faith 
in the adequacy of the simple Gospel of the 


Christ who ‘in the beauty of the lilies was 
b ene the sea, with a glory in His 
bosom that transfigures you and me.’ 

“The last in the line of personal journalism, 
whose editorial page determined the whole char- 
acter and influence of the newspaper of which 
he only was the directing and inspiring genius, 
his name, like that of Abou ben Adhem, leads 
all the rest. He was the Ulysses among the 
heroes of that mighty world of secular jcurnal- 
ism, which has perhaps greater sesponsibility 
than any other agency in determining both 
morals and manners, policies and programs. If 
the pulpit is the Thermopyle of the church, the 
press is the Thermopyle of the republic. 

“Hold the pulpit and the press to a high 
sense of responsibilitv in their respective realms 
of influence and power, and with no fear of 
catastrophe, we may with assurance and smiling 
confidence let the world go ‘ringing down the 
grooves cf change.’ Like Ulysses, to whom I 
have compared the great man whom we honor 
today, leaving no successor, for ‘only Ulysses 
can wield the bow of Ulysses’—his spirit sought 
adventure to the very last and rejoiced to drink 
battle with his peers. He could say with 
Homer’s hero: 


across 


“Old age hath yet his honor and his toll; 

Death closes all; but, something ere the 
end. 

Some work or noble note may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strive with God,’ 


“A rugged and withal a most genial and 
lovable personality, ‘stalwart and stately in form 
was the man of eighty winters; hearty and 
hale was he, ar oak that is covered with snow- 
flakes; white as the snow were his locks, and 
his cheeks as brown as the cak leaves.’ Having 


a mental and physical distinction as unique as, 


that of Paul among the Prophets—a man in 
any company to be remarked and remembered 
as altogether escaping the average, loyal to his 
friends, having no hatred for a foe, magnani- 
mous and greathearted, with no small jealousies 
and yet accepting to the full the responsibilities 
of his place and_ position. scliciting no offices 
or hcnors or dignities, and yet wearing his dis- 
tinctions unenibarrassed and more naturally than 
the king wears his crown, storming Olympus on 
occasicn and wielding its thunderbolts in some 
great editorial utterance, and yet seemingly 
with no consciousness of having registered a 
notable achievement, a lover of music and color 





and children, and yet with no weak or soft 
sentimentality. : 
“TI believe there is in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


London, an inscription concerning Christopher 
Wren—the architect of the noble pile, which 
reads—‘If you seek his monument, look around 
you.’ If you seek the monument of Mr. Wat- 
terson, look around you, and the outstanding 
monument of his life work—built by his own 
hands and brains and genius—stands forth in 
the great newspaper here among us, which he 
lifted from a provincial journal into one of 
international influence, from whose editorial 
pages sounded a voice which was heard by the 
nation—and more than once by the civilized 
world. Not again shall his like be found. 
Others who have lived and wrought on a great 
stage have acknowledged their indebtedness to 
the glowing inspiration they have received, 
through discipleship or association with this 
great man, and his influence will long abide, 
while others of the younger generation who 
have felt his electric touch will carry forward 
his work, 

“In a word his personality was dynamic. His 

style and stride in the world of journalism were 
sO aggressive and so vitally awakening that all 
men who thought and fought felt the stirrings 
of power in their own souls. Such a genius 
could make disciples. None sought to be imi- 
tators. He loomed before us as a mighty 
figure, ‘not to dwarf our stature but to show 
to what bigness we might grow.’ His motto 
might have been: ‘Applaud if you can, con- 
demn if you must, but in God’s name let us 
ass on. 
, “We shall miss him as one would miss a 
mountain in a landscape which gives distinction 
to the whole surrounding country, or as we 
miss the mellow sunshine of golden Autumn, 
quickening, awakening, reviving, atmospheric 
in its touch on leaf, flower and harvest, and all 
the moods and mysteries of nature’s changing 
and wonderful life. 

“We were proud of him; his presence 
amongst us gave to Louisville a unique distinc- 
tion, but more and finer he was loved by us 
all, and his friends were quick to seize any 
opportunity which offered to honor our one and 
only ‘Marse Henry.’ 

“Into the inner circle of his home we may 
not enter in public speech save as we tender on 
this funeral occasion our admiration and deep- 
est sympathy to the elect lady who was the 
source of his inspiration, and whose faith, cour- 
age and beautiful consecration the strong man 
himself would have been quickest to recognize 
as his light and leading in the long and beau- 
tiful journey of wedded life and public service. 
To her—the wife and mother of his children— 
the joy-bringing companion of his youth and 
age, we bring our sincerest tribute of affection 
as we leave him safe in the keeping of that 
leve whose gracious and protecting will make 
no mistakes, bidding her only remember while 
she waits the words of the Lord Jesus, “What 
I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter,’ and those other words of tenderest 
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comfort, ‘Yet-a little while and you shall see 
Me again,’ ” 

At the conclusion of Dr, Powell's ora- 
tion, the body was removed to its last 
resting place between the peaceful holly 
trees in the center of the family lot 
which rests on the summit of the hill 
overlooking a prominent section of Cave 
Hill Cemetery. 

His grave was made in front of a 
modest granite monument selected by the 
great editor only a short time before his 
death and on which he had inscribed his 
name and that of his wife, Rebecca Ewing, 
who will ultimately lie beside him. 

It was late when the funeral cortege 
reached the cemetery, long after 4 o'clock. 
The honorary pall bearers in several auto- 
mobiles reached the family lot first, then 
came the active pall bearers, the hearse 
bearing the body of “Marse” Henry, two 
automobiles bearing Mrs. Watterson and 
other members of the family and then an 
extended stream of machines carrying 
friends of the noted editor. 

The casket was lifted from the hearse 
by the pallbearers and placed over the 
open grave. Surrounding it were spread 
profusely coluntless floral tributes. 

The burial was as simple as it was 
brief. Mrs. Watterson, the widow, and 
relatives stood at the foot of the grave. 
The honorary and active pallbearers 
were at the head. Standing at the foot 
of the grave and facing the sun, just 
visible over the distant tree tops, the 
Rev. Dr. C. E. Craik read the burial ser- 
vice. Then he gave the benediction and 
flowers were piled high over the grave. 

The active pallbearers, some of them 
associates of Mr. Watterson for more 
than fifty years, were: 

Judge Robert W. Bingham, Wallace T. 
Hughes, W. B. Binford, Tom Wallace. Frank 
Jackson, Frank B. Stouffer. Harrison Robertson, 
W. B. Phillips, Arthur Krock and Brainard 
Platt. 

Honorary pallbearers were: 


Governor Edwin P. Morrow, Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor §S. Thurston Ballard, George Harvey, 
American ambassador to Great Britain; Judge 
Walter Evans, Shackleford Miller, Tudge Alex- 
ander, P. Humphrey, Judge Samuel B. Kirby, 
Augustus E. Wilson, Gen. W. B. Haldeman, 
Major John H. Leathers, Dr. Clint W. Kelly, 
Dr. Boyd Winchester, John M. Atherton, Oscar 
Fenley, Joshua F. Speed, Edward M. Flexner, 
Judge Henry B. Barker, Hite H. Huffaker, 
Charles P. Weaver, Charles F. Grainger, Levi 
Bloom, Swagar Sherley, Owsley Brown. 


Young E. Allison, Cale Young Rice, Edward 
P. Humphrey, Mayor Huston Quinn, Senator 
A. O. Stanley, Senator Richard P. Ernst, 
Tohnson S. Camden, of Versailles; Webster P. 
Huntington, Toledo, Ohio: q Stealey, 
Chicago; Charles McKnight, Pittsburg; Alex- 
ander Konta, New York; Robert M. Thompson, 
Washington; A. S. Hough, Jacksonville; Bain- 
bridge Richardson, Jacksonville; Col. Samuel 
Buck, New York and Natchez. 


Gen. James Brattle Burbank, New York and 


Massachusetts; John Drew, New York: Mark 
Sullivan, Washington: Robert FE. Hughes, 
Augustus Thomas, New York: Dr. M. O. 
Terry, New York and San Diego; Edward G. 
Riggs, New York; Tohn Morron, New York; 
Charles Deering, Chicago; Dr. James M. 


Jackson, of Miami. 


Col. E. M. House, New York and Texas; 
Joseph G. Cannon, Washington; Frank I. Cobb, 
New York World; E. S. Mastin of Life, New 
York; Frank A. Munsey, New York Herald; 
Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times; Herbert 
Bayard Swope, New York World; Clark 
Howell, Atlanta Constitution; George Bailey, 
Houston Post; Frank B. Shutts, Miami Herald. 


Many of these honorary pallbearers 
could not be present, but they wired re- 
grets at being unable to attend. 


James Wright Brown, of Epiror AND 
PUBLISHER, attended as representative of 
the president and governing committee 
of the Press Congress of the World. 


Among the friends who sent floral 
tributes were: 


Manhattan Club, New York; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. N. Rubeth, Mr. and Mrs, Clarence Bryan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Owlsey Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
William R. Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. 
Shutts, Miami, Fla.; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Krock, Edward M. Flexner and family, Judge 
and Mrs. A. P. Humphrey, William Buford 
Carlisle, Marion Tavlor, Charles P. Weaver. 

Roger Ballard Thurston, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alberson, Sanford Hough, Charles Dearing, Levi 
Bloom, Mrs. Harlan Cleveland, Mrs. George M. 
Davies, Mrs. L. P. Blackburne, Mrs. James 
RB. Speed, Mrs. John A. Haldeman, Miss Belle 
Haldeman, Miss Myrtle C. Thebaud. Col. ee 


Halstead, 11th U. S. Infantry, Gen. M. O. 
Terry, ictory Memorial Commission Mis- 
sionary Society, First Christian Church; 


Courier-Journal and Times; J. T. Beckwith, 
New York; S. C. Beckwith, New York; Filson 
Club, Louisville. 


PACIFIC CABLE pq 
WAITS ON ITALY 





U. S. Proposes That Italy-Azore, Lim 
Be Financed by Income of Old 
German Cables—Far Eas 
Plan Worked Out 











Agreement on a program for the di 
tribution of the former German cabj, 
in the Atlantic is awaiting replies fro 
the allied governments to the D 
recently made by the United Sta, 
through diplomatic conversations inay 
gurated here by the State Depart 
since the termination of the Arma 
Conference. The American plan pre 
sented to the, British, French, Japanes 
and Italian ambassadors in Washi 
by Henry P. Fletcher, former unders 
retary of state, is designed to Satisfy th 
claims of Italians, who blocked the 
location of the Pacific cables until 
Atlantic lines were distributed accord) 
to their views. : 

Italy, without cable communication ¢ 
its own to the Western Hemisphere, tq 
the position that they should be 
one of the cables radiating from 
Azores or at least be provided with 
communication from the Azores to 
with rights to the use of the lines 
from the island to the mainland of 4 
United States and South America, whi 
have been operated by the French sip 
the beginning of the war. 


= 


Itai 


The American proposal, in substance 


was to use the proceeds of the operatic 
of the former German cables in th 
Atlantic occurring since the preliminary 
allocation was made during the war 
build a cable from the Azores.to Italy ¢ 
at least provide for a loan to Italy} 




















which the laying of such a cable cou 
be carried out. The British are to k 
the cable they now operate from Halifz 
to Penzance and the French the Bres} 
New York cable and the Azores-Unit 
States and Pernambuco line. 

The United States is eager for ty 
Italians to have a connection with t 
Azores which wil! put them in touch wi 
the United States because Italy intend 
to reach out with cables to the countne 
of the Near East bordering the Metite, 
ranean. Such a line would offer t 
United States comunication with & 
Near East which it now lacks. 

Once the Atlantic cable allocation 
made, the scheme for the distribution d 
the former German cables in the Paci 
worked out by the interested nations, # 
cidental to the Washington Conferene 
will be put into effect. By that plant 
German-Netherlands cable holdings, of 
ating from Guam to Yap to Mem 
(Celebes) and Yap to Shanghai is to 
alloted to the United States, Japan @ 
the Netherlands, the last-named mix 
retaining a leg of the cable because off 
financial interest of Dutch nationals int 
cable line. ‘ 

The United States is to receive the! 
from Guam to Yap; Japan the portion 
the cable running from Yap to Si ang: 
or the Japanese islands to which it¥® 
diverted during the war, and the Nethe 
lands the part running from Yap to ¥¢ 
ado, which is situated in the 
Dutch possession. 


American cable interests are 
considering the establishment of 2# 
cable line from Alaska via th 
Islands to Siberia and the Orient wid 
view to shortening the time on thes 
munication from Northwestern 
States and Canada. The project B® 
derstood to be only in the fort 
stages at present, but it has advanced 
enough to be brought to the attentio® 
government officials. 

The promoters are said to be pre 
ing on the theory that Americas © 
mercial interest in Russia, will be ¢ 
tered in the future in Siberia 
velopment of Siberian resources. 

a cable from Alaska to Vladivo 
communication’s route to Asia ° 
be shortened materially and the * 
mission of commercial messages and F 
hastened materially. 
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THEY ARE ALL IN 


Photo by Ewing Gallowa 


Everybody knows Rollin Kirby (above), of the New York World—maybe not personal'y 
but by his work. Every once in a while he does something daring that brings forth the 
wrath of foreign politicians. His pet aversion is a certain gentleman pictured as wearing 
a plug hat who has been given a lot of attention since the passage of the 18th Amendment. 


VV 

“Inspiration.” No, that’s not the name, but 
it means the same thing. A number of years 
ago when Dorothy Elizabeth Andersson (right) 
was aged three her father, Alfred O., decided 
the should have a piano when she reached 
ighteen. He quit the “profession” and be- 
ame a publisher. It was only natural that 
a Press in Houston should follow a Dispatch 
in Dallas but Miss Andersson was not in 
agreement on the piano. It makes no differ- 
exe, Father arrived and next Wednesday 
Harry Gale Kraus, of Cleveland, will be pro- 
tmounced a fortunate young man. She turned 
down the piano. 











a store in Philadelphia. The 
total receipts were $26.80. He 
cents for change and spent the 

mo advertisement. Result: 

l him the “Merchant Prince” 
pune hie winters yachting in Florida 
This picture was taken on the docks 


THE DAY’S NEWS 














If we were ever inclined to hold a beauty contest we would naturally turn from the 
individual at the left with the remark, “Now, we think well of you but—.” That’s enough, 
there will be no contest. But we will bet that Marcellus E. Foster, the person to whom 
we refer, would agree that Miss Madora is a charming daughter. Not many days will 
pass before his newspaper child, the Houston Chronicle, is put to bed, and M. E. F. starts 
on his annual “hike” to New York for the meeting of the Associated Press and the 
A. N. P. A. Mr. Foster is a Candidate for director of the A. P- 


All that was mortal of Henry Watterson was interred in the famous old Cave Hill Ceme- 
tery, near Louisville, Tuesday. Following impressive services at the First Christian Church 
attended by throngs of his friends and associates the active pall bearers (below), some of 
them associates of Col. Watterson for more than fifty years, are: Judge Robert W. Bing- 
ham, Wallace T. —~ & W. B. Pinford, Tom Wallace, Frank a Frank B. Stauffer, 
Harrison Robertson, W. B. Phillips. Arthur Krock and Brainard Platt 
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CIRCULATIONS GAIN 
NEW YORK 


Seven Papers Have More Readers Now 
Than Six Months Ago—Total Is 
About 1,000 Ahead of 
Oct. 1 Figures 


IN 


Average daily circulations of 15 
Greater New York newspapers during 
the six months ending March 31, 1922, 
was 3,659,048 copies, a gain of less than 
1,000 copies over the average total for 
the same papers during the six months 
ending September 30, 1921. Seven papers 
accounted for the gains—the American, 
Evening Journal, Times, Daily News, 
Evening Post, Brooklyn Eagle and 
Brooklyn Standard Union. Three morn- 
ing papers and five evening papers lost 
circulation compared with their previous 
statements. The grand total for the six 
months ending March 31 is about 91,000 
above that for the same period last year. 

Fluctuation of New York and Brook- 
lyn circulations since the post-armistice 
decline is shown in the accompanying 
chart. Most of the price increases be- 
came effective in New York during the 
summer and spring of 1920 and there 
was no general decline when they were 
instituted. The total circulation for the 
six months ending Sept. 30, 1920, was 
3,465,722 copies, which is about 190,000, 
a little over 2 per cent less than the 
average on March 31, 1922. 


WORLD STARTS PICTURE FINAL 


7 O’Clock Edition Tells News by 
Half-Tones 


The New York Evening World on 
April 5 introduced its 7 o'clock edition 
as “Night Pictorial,’ and changed its 
make-up to conform with the title. The 
front and rear pages are given over to 
pictures of national events. Inside there 
are 8 pages of sports printed on green 
paper, and pages 2 and 3 carry special 
features. The other editions of the 
Evening’ World are the usual form of 
make-up. 

“This new make-up is the logical de- 
velopment of the newspaper. We have 
fed the public the news in type all day 
and the 7 o’clock Evening World gives it 
in pictorial form, together with the day’s 
sporting news,” said John H, Tennant, 
managing editor of the Evening. World, 
to Epiror & PusiisHer. “I don't 
know whether this is permanent. It has 
not developed far enough as yet. The 
idea is to save readers from having to 
go to the movies.” 


SMALL GAIN ON PRICE CUTS 


Cleveland and St. Louis Dailies Give 
First Test of Lower Rates 


Price reductions have had little influ- 
ence so far on newspaper circulations in 
Cleveland and St. Louis, Postoffice state- 
ments of circulation for the six months 
ending March 31 indicate. Prices were 
reduced from 3 to 2 cents on street sales, 
with corresponding reductions on other 
classifications, by the Cleveland papers 
last August, and similar reductions took 
effect in St. Louis February 1, 1922. ; 

Comparative average daily circulation 
of St. Louis papers for April 1, 1921, 
October 1, 1921, and April 1, 1922, fol- 
low: 

April, 

1922 
179,705 
191,553 
95,697 
47,856 


October, April, 
1921 1921 
179,217 
176,298 
98,665 
46,118 


194,970 
187,188 
101,783 

49,087 


Globe-Democrat.... 
Post-Dispatch. .. 


Times... 


Cleveland figures, so far as published 
to date, follow: 

April, October, April, 

1922 1921 1921 

Plain Dealer— 

Sunday 

Daily 

News-Leader....... 


217,513 
160,666 
177.225 
136,545 
187,004 


221,084 
181,185 


215,703 
182,514 
195,000 
142,162 
181,604 


146,478 
179,161 


Figures for Detroit papers, several of 
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which recently reduced prices, were not 
available in complete form when Eprtor 
& PUBLISHER went to press. 


Bridgetown News Sold 


C. L. Snowden has sold his majority 
interest in the Bridgetown (N. J.) Even- 
ing News to R. E. Fithian. Mr. Snow- 
den purchased the News about eighteen 
months ago and was formerly the owner 
of the Petersburg (Va.) Evening Prog- 
ress. Mr. Fithian is a local business 
man. The amount involved in the sale 
was not made public, but Mr. Snowden, 
who expects to re-enter the publishing 
business, stated that he retired with a 
comfortable profit. 


Ludlow in Terre Haute 


The Terre-Haute (Ind.) Star is in- 
stalling Ludlow equipment. The plant 
includes two type line casters, one lead 
and slug machine and matrices. Practi- 
cally all hand set type is discarded. 


Roto Section for Wales’ Return 


The London Times on the return of 
the Prince of Wales from his visit to 
India and the far East will publish a 
rotogravure section, bound with a cover 
in four colors. 


New Monthly in Florida 


The Florida Magazine, a new monthly 
published by the Florida Information 
Bureau, Jacksonville, has issued its first 
number. M. J. Dowling is managing 
editor. 
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ELECTRIC ROADS URGED 
TO ADVERTISE 


Illinois Association Sees New Need 
for Educating Public and News- 
papers in Public Utility Prob- 
lems for Co-operation 


At the recent general session of the 
Illinois Electric Railways Association, 
John F. Gilchrist of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, emphasized 
the need for co-operation on the part 
of executives with the work of the 
Illinois Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation in educating the public in pub- 
lic utility problems. 

W. L. Goodwin, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, said more sales effort is necessary 
in the business of all of the utilities, 
particularly substantial advertising on a 
continuous sales basis and in far greater 
quantity. He pointed out that many 
merchandising businesses set aside from 
5 to 10 per cent of their total revenue 
for advertising purposes, while public 
utilities at present spend less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of their revenue for 
advertising. 

Luke Grant, manager of the. publicit: 
department of the Chicago Elevated 
Railroads, stated that the most valuable 
medium of advertising is the satisfied 
customer. T. T. Downey of the National 
Railway Advertising Company agreed 
with Mr. Grant, but said that, unassisted 
by advertising, a goodly measure of the 
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value of the satisfied customer jg 
because word-of-mouth advertising is the 
slowest. In order to get the fullest 
ure of return from the satisfied cust 
mer, his good will should be capitalins 
in advertising. ; 
. J. Moran of the Chicago y, 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad’ ean 
electric industry might put the questic 
of advertising under two general hea. 
ings, viz.: (1) publicity aimed at Creating 
a friendly atmosphere and (2) sellin 
good will and advertising to induce tray: 
and sell transportation service. The for. 
mer is essential to all transportation lings 
whether they serve a local communi 
alone or whether they branch out int 
the interurban field, while the latter ; 
more directly needed by the interurh, 
lines, 
He suggested under the first heading 
house organs, newspapers and employen 
Mr. Moran also considers it essen 
that representatives of the public util 
properties keep in constant touch wis 
the newspaper offices, especially in smi 
cities, so that criticisms or suggestion 
received by the papers in connection wis 
service may be immediately taken » 
with the company representative and ty 
subject discussed. In this way the ediy 
will be able, if necessary, to publish 
company side of the controversy, § 
believes such a custom also has a tenden 
to make the editor look at the compan; 
problems with sympathetic understandix 


Providence News Sued for $800,00) 


Libel suits totalling $800,000 have he 
filed in the Providence, R. L, U. §, De 
trict Court agamst the Providence New 
by B. A. & R. Knight, Inc., and officay 
of the company. The Knight company § 
suing for $500,000 and F. K. Rupprec 
president; Leavelle McCampbell, vie 
president and Allen F. Johnson, vig 
president, are each suing for $100 
The action is the outcome of articles » 
the textile strike. 


Editorials Urged for Literature 


Modern newspaper editorials shoul 
studied as a part of English educatiy 
in high schools, in the opinion of Pr 
fessor Orton Lowe, head of the Engi 
division in the Pennsylvania State 
partment of Education. Speaking befir 
the English section of the Philadelpi 
Teachers’ Association last week he si 
too little attention is paid to contemp 
rary literature, and that a study of mi 
ern newspaper editorials would i 
materially in meeting this need. 


Capt. Beadle Held for Bad Check 


Capt. Stanley Allen Beadle, 
war veteran and special writer if 
American newspapers, has been arte 
at Toronto, charged with  obtaitt 
money under false pretenses in Portia 
Ore. He lived in Portland for new 
a year, contributing special articles 
several publications there. It is cham 
that he passed bad checks totaling § 
on Portland merchants just before kt 
ing the city. 








































Add Course in Advertising 
\A course in advertising, including 
writing, soliciting and all features a 
business office of a modern newspti 
has been added to the journalism co 
at Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 4 
students in the university are req 
take at least one year of these col 
before they graduate in any departm 
Helen Topping Miller has joined 
journalism faculty and will lecturt 
short story writing. 


Radio Paper in Chicago 
‘Cuicaco, April 5.—Announcement' 
made today of the establishment «| 
national weekly paper to cover thes 
field. It will be called The Radio) 
Illustrated. E. C, Rayner will bet 
itor. The first issue will be out A 


Fort Wayne News Erects Big 5# 


The Fort Wayne (Ind.) News 
Sentinel has placed an electric sign 
60 feet on the top of its building. It 
“It’s in the News.” 
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IF there is one particular in which re- 
tail department store advertising dif- 
fers most greatly from national adver 
tising it is in the matter of timeliness. 

Retail advertising is always timely, it 
is always framed with a view to hook- 

up with current events, with the 
progress of the seasons and with cus 
tomary occasions of the merchandising 
yaar. It is never possible to mistake a 
June retail department store ad for a 
December advertisement of the same 
concern. In fact so cleverly is such ad- 
yertising tuned to the seasons of the 
year that it is at times impossible to 
mistake a June advertisement for a 
May or July ad. 

But with national advertisement the 
sales value of timeliness is seldom made 
use of to the fullest possible extent. It 
is not very often that any national ad- 
yertiser, save the manufacturer of wear- 
ing apparel, automobiles, breakfast 
foods and a few other articles of much 


nce Nex the same nature, even hooks up his 

id offici product with a timely appeal which 

company SHH gives it an immediate news value. And 

ge it does seem as though many national 
» Vis 


advertisers who never get a timely touch 
into their ads are losing out on a splen- 
did sales appeal. It does seem as though 
they might, with profit, study the retail 
department store ads and adopt some of 
the timeliness constantly found in the 
latter publicity. 


iSOn, Vite 
- $1000 


articles « 


Let us examine some national adver- 
tisements and see what might have been 
done by the advertisers along the line 
of greater timeliness and let us then ex- 
amine some of the methods by which re- 
tail advertisers inject constant timeliness 
into their publicity. And let us finally 
see whether or not any of the retail plans 
could be adapted to the national adver- 
tisers’ use. 

One of the good national advertise- 
ments is that of the Western Clock 
Company, manufacturers of Big Ben, 
e, iam the Sleep-Meter and other well known 


writer time keepers. This advertisement reads 
a like this : 
in Po “CLASSMATES OF BIG BEN. 
jor “Out of the Westclox school of good 
tis timekeeping at La Salle, Illinois, has 
otaling Simm OMe a class of alarm clocks that people 
before tverywhere respect. Each clock bears 
Big Ben's family name—Westclock—on 
- the dial and tag. This means that it 
rtising has learned its lesson well. The finai 









examinations at the Big Ben school of 
punctuality are hard to pass. No clock 
fn get out into the world with a 
Westclox diploma until its makers are 
Satisfied it will be a credit to them.” 

Now that’s a fine advertisement—for 
the latter part of May or the first of 
June. But it was published early in 
April, a full month before the vast 
Majority of public and parochial schools 

n to close for the summer; conse- 
quently it can hardly be called a par- 
teularly timely bit of publicity. 

Ow much more timely an advertise- 
ment, pablished at this particular date, 
vould have been if it had hooked up 
the Westclox family with the daytime 
‘ving ordinances which went into effect 
iene Many cities during the latter part 

March and the early part of April! 

T how much more timely the con- 
hee Ublicity would have been if the 

Vertisement had dealt with the open- 






















































































By FRANK H. 


WILLIAMS 


ing of the ball season which occurs the 
middle of April. 

And while we are slamming national 
advertisements on the matter of time- 
liness, consider the shaving cream ads. 
Pick out any of the current shaving 
cream publicity and you will find that in 
nine cases out of ten the points em- 
phasized are quantity, quality, price, ease 
of shaving or quickness of shaving. 
Practically all of these advertisements 
are of exactly the same character as 
the ads published during the depth of 
winter. And yet surely there are timely 
points about shaving which could be 
used for the purpose of giving a newsy, 
fresh, invigorating touch to the ads. 

For instance, your beard and mous- 
tache grows more rapidly in hot weather 
than it does in cold weather. 

You don’t believe it? Ask your bar- 
ber some time or keep an accurate tab 
on your fuzzy facial adornment your- 
self. You'll find that you raise a con- 
siderably larger crop of whiskers dur- 
ing the heated term, day by day, than you 
do in cold weather. Surely this fact if it 
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TIMELINESS INTO NATIONAL COPY 
AND WATCH HOW IT HELPS 


Many Advertisers Could Profitably Study Methods Used by Retail 
Stores in Capitalizing News Interest—Some Suggestions 
on Current Advertising 
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is a fact—and there are plenty of men 
who are convinced that it is a fact— 
could be used to mighty good advantage 
in getting over a timely, unusual, inter- 
esting shaving cream ad. 

And consider, too, the change in the 
sort of life that men lead in the sum- 
mer time from what they do in the 
winter. Every live wire man lives out- 
of-doors as much as possible during the 
summer time. His face becomes more 
weather-beaten. Isn’t there a topic for 
a timely ad in that? Also he spends 
time fishing and golfing and automobii- 
ing and up to the lakes over Sunday. 
All of which means that unless he has 
a couple of extra tubes of shaving 
cream for use at the golf club or at 
the cottage or at the camp, that he 
will frequently find himself out of luck 
and forced to borrow from forehanded 
partners who are not content with a 
single tube of shaving cream during the 
summer months. Isn’t there a theme 
for a newsy, timely advertisement in 
that? ; 

And cast your eagle glance at the ink 
advertisements. Most ink advertise- 
ments are fine examples of effective 
copy writing, but most of them read 
alike summer and winter, spring and 
fall. The Russia Cement Company, for 
instance, in a national ad for Signet Ink 
had the following to say: 

“WHAT THE RETAIL SALES- 
MAN CAN TELL YOU ABOUT INK. 


“Today the man behind the counter in 





INDISPENSABLE IN JAPAN 








Mr. James Wright Brown, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 
1117 World Building, 
New York City, U. S. Ae 


Dear Mir. Brown: 


The increasing interest of 


touch with conditions in America. 


as an indispensable aid. 


valuable. 


With pleasant memories of 


and sincere wishes for your good 





our foreign advertising department 
the utmost assistance, we lone aco 


Time and 


The knowledge that you are able through your 
cation to be of such service to publishers in every 


must ve to you the source of intense satisfaction. 


THE “JIJI SHIMPO” 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


9 


Minami-Mabecho, Kyobashi-ku 


Tokyo, March 11, 1922. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER'S International Year book for 1922 has 
been received with deepest pleasure and I beg to conceratulate you 


heartily on its thoroughness and excellence throuchout. 


American exporters in Japanese 


markets und the growing volume of the JIJI SHIIPO'S foreign adver- 


tising naturally makes essential our keeping in close and constant 


To meet this necessity and make 
capable of giving its clients 
came to regard EDITOR & PUBLISITP 


again, it has proved itself in- 


splendid publi- 
part of the world 


The world-wide 


reputation EDITOR & PUBLISHER enjoys is a distinction well-deserved. 


our acquaintanceship in New York 
health am fortune, believe me 


Very sincerely yours, 


ll 


most retail stores is a real salesman. 
He knows his business. He knows 
merchandising values. He can tell you 
why one kind of writing paper is better 
than another—why this or that paste or 
mucilage is the one you should have for 
your purpose. 

“Take the matter of ink, for instance. 
Any salesman who knows the merchan- 
dise will tell you that Signet Ink will 
not so affect your steel pen that it will 
rust and write poorly.” And so on. 

That's a mighty good ad, isn’t it? 
But it would go equally well in Decem- 
ber as it did in April. 

Now let us see just what timeliness 
has to do with the selling of ink in 
April. In April come plans for June 
weddings, announcements of engage 
ments, letters regarding summer vaca- 
tion plans, epistles concerning gradua- 
tion time—all the vast amourt of cor- 
respondence influenced by the new sea- 
son and the revivifying force of nature's 
new life. 

Why couldn’t an advertisement be 
framed in which these timely uses of 
ink would be played up? Why couldn't 
the retail salesman, for instance, talk 
about spring-time fashions in ink and 
why style dictates the use of a certain 
color and kind of ink at this time of 
the year. Surely such an advertise- 
ment would chime in well with the 
mental attitude of many people—they 
would feel like throwing away the old 
ink bottle which served them during the 
winter and getting a new, different kind 
of ink which would symbolize to them 
the discarding of the winter-time life 
and the embarking upon a more joyous 
existence. 

And hosiery! Here’s an early April 
ad of Phoenix Hosiery: 

“Every tenth foot on the highway is 
apt to be Phoenix clad. Our record 
sales have come in quick response to a 
sharp enhancement of values. The 
long mileage that is built into Phoenix 
hosiery is enabling countless thousands 
of families to hold their yearly stocking 
sudget down to the minimum.” 

That’s all very well, but is it the sort 
of newsy, entertaining, interesting, 
timely stuff that will catch and hold the 
attention of folks in spite of them- 
selves? . 

Why not tell how the hosiery stands 
the spring-time gaff—the rampaging 
around in the garden, the long hikes on 
fishing bound and all that sort of stuff? 
Surely that sort of an advertisement 
would be the concrete, specific instances 
of “long mileage” in the hosiery which 
would appeal to all thrifty people 

It would be possible to multiply the 
examples of advertisers who ‘io not 
cash in to the fullest possible extent on 
the timely features of their wares, to 
any number. But what’s the use? You 
get the idea. And that’s all that’s de- 
sired. 

But now let us look at the retail de- 
partment store advertising and see just 
how these advertisers manage to keep 
their ads always timely and always alert 
and up-to-the-minute. 

It’s not such a very hard proposition 
to keep ads timely—even when the ex- 
igencies of publishing force the framing 
of ads months ahead of the date of 
publication. Retailers who know their 
business divide the year into weeks dur- 
ing which they feature certain seasonable 
things. 

Of course their schedule is subject to 
change without notice, for an important 
local affair may bob up which can be 
hooked up effectively with the store's 
merchandising policy. But for the gen- 
eral run of publicity work the schedule 
serves very handily. 

Here are some of the events which 
are played up in the successful retail 





(Continued on page 34) 
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RADIOPHONE GIVES MICHIGAN PAPERS 
NEWS WHEN SLEET FELLS WIRES 





Local Amateurs Picked Up Dispatches Broadcasted by A. P. 
and I. N. S. from Detroit News Station for Three 
Days Until Lines Were Repaired 





ELEGRAPH poles by thousands were 

felled in Michigan last week by two 
sleet and ice storms, but Michigan news- 
papers served by the Associated Press, 
United Press and International News 
Service were in touch with affairs of the 
world throughout, with very brief inter- 
ruptions. Dispatches were broadcasted 
through the powerful radiophone plant of 
the Detroit News by the Associated Press 
and I. N. S., and the U. P. had made 
arrangements to broadcast its service 
when it re-established wire connections 
with its clients. The A. P. and I, N. S. 
clients used receiving sets owned by local 
amateurs to pick up the broadcasted 
news, which was taken by stenographers 
and turned over to the copy desk. 

So far as 1s known, the first radiophone 
news was received by the Lansing Capi- 
tal News from the I. N. S., which sent 
it from the Detroit News WWJ station 
March 31. This service was continued 
until Monday of this week, supplemented 
by a few bulletins sandwiched in com- 
mercial correspondence over the Chicago 
wire of the Western Union, the only 
line which did not go down during the 
storm. The A. P. and U. P., which 
serve the Lansing State Journal, got 
most of their March 31 reports through 
during a three-hour lull between the 
storms, when the wires were repaired. 

Saturday David J. Wilkie, Detroit cor- 
respondent for the A. P., moved his office 
to the Detroit News station and prepared 
bulletins for phone broadcasting, an op- 
erator for the News reading about 2,000 
words. From the Adrian Telegram, 
edited by Stuart H. Perry, second vice 
president of the A. P., came word that 
everything had been received 
factorily. 

“The A. P. report was picked up here 
in full Saturday night,” said Mr. Perry. 
“One of the amateurs notified us that 


satis- 


the broadcasting was on. It was as 
clear as though dictated in the same 


room and could be copied with the utmost 
precision.” 

Two court stenographers in a restau- 
rant in Jackson took down the report for 
the Jackson Citizen-Patriot. Other 
papers which notified Mr. Wilkie - that 
everything had been received were the 
Kalamazoo Gazette, Saginaw News- 
Courier and Battle Creek Enquirer. 

Wires were still down on Monday in 
many sections and the A. P, again broad- 
casted its news. Repairs were made 
during the day, however, and all three 
services sent wire bulletins over the 
Western Union and Postal circuits. 
Trunk line A. P. dispatches were taken 
from Detroit to Pontiac by interurban 
car and relayed over wires out of that 
city. 

Instruments for receiving radiophone 
news will shortly be installed by the 
Booth Publishing Company papers in 
Jackson, Bay City, Saginaw, Grand 
Rapids, Flint, Kalamazoo, Ann Arbor 
and Muskegon, it is understood, as a 
result of the successful 
this week, 


demonstration 


NEWSPAPERS ADD RADIOPHONES 





San Francisco Examiner Offers Re- 
ceiving Set for Subscriptions 


The San Francisco Examiner has in- 
stalled a broadcasting radio telephone 
station on the roof of the Hearst build- 
ing. During the preliminary tests of this 
station messages sent out were heard by 
the station of the Seattle Post-Examiner. 
The Examiner is using radio interest to 
aid its circulation. It offers a $65 radio 
receiving set to any person securing 20 
new 6 month subscriptions to the Ex- 
aminer. 

The Fond du Lac (Wis.) Reporter has 
added a radiophone receiving set to its 


equipment and is going to install sending 
apparatus as soon as it is received. 

The Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital, 
working a local radio company, is now 
broadcasting market reports and news as 
are the Dallas (Tex.) News and the 
Dallas Journal published by A. H. Belo 
& Co. 

The Racine (Wis.) Times-Call has a 
receiving set in operation and will soon 
have it connected with a magna box so 
that anybody may stop in and hear what 
is coming through the ether. 

The University of Michigan has an- 
nounced that it will use the radio station 
of the Detroit News to broadcast lectures 
to the Extension Department. 

The Chicago Tyibune, April 3, pub- 
lished the first of a series of articles 
concerning radio telephony, its history, 
recent popularization through the instal- 
lation of broadcasting stations, methods 
used in the manufacture and sale of 
radio apparatus and other facts concern- 
ing the industry which now is a na- 
tional fad. The articles are being written 
by Charles Sloan, radio editor. 

\ radio show will be staged April 12, 
13, 14 and 15 in the ball room of the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J., by 
the Newark Ledger. The city of New- 
ark is said to have 50,000 radio telephone 
operators, 


Thugs Get $4,500 from N. Y. Tribune 

Robert Toole, the New York Tribune’s 
assistant cashier was held up and robbed 
of $4,500 in his office on the third floor 
late at night on March 31. He struggled 
with three gun men and was knocked 
out by a black jack as was Charles Lee, 
a watchman who went to his aid. Six- 
teen stitches had to taken the 
watchman’s head. 


be in 
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FREE ADS IN JOHNSTOWN ON 
TRIBUNE’S BIRTHDAY 


THE Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune 

April 1 celebrated its 20th year 
under the present management by 
issuing a special 32-page anniver- 
sary edition. All the advertising 
was free, a front page editorial 
stating that the day’s publicity was 
to be considered a birthday gift 
from the Tribune. Anderson H. 
Walters is editor and publisher, 
and J. Campbell Murphy is man- 
aging editor. 











N. Y. WORLD STAFF HAS DINNER 


Sherman Morse Came All Way from 
Florida to Be Present 


The 11th annual dinner of the New 
York World editorial staff wes held at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt at 1 A. M., April 2. 
The usual stunts and satires were in- 
dulged in and a four-act skit by, for and 
of, the staff, was presented. 

As usual Sherman Morse, former city 


editor of the Morning World, was 
present. This year he came from Flor- 
ida. Almost as many former World 


men as those now on the staff attended 
this dinner. The alumni included W. A. 
Thayer, editor and managing editor of 
the New York American; Arthur C. 
Clarke, New York Herald; Charles 
Bayer, New York American; Commander 
Wells Hawks, U. S. N. R. F.; Russell 
Porter, New York Times, and Edwarc 
Klauber, New York Times. Ruel P. 
Smith, night city editor of the World, 
presided and appointed William  E. 
Dever, assistant night editor, chairman 
for the next annual dinner. 

All of the suburban and telegraph cor- 
respondents of-the World came to New 
York for the dinner. . 


Legion Post to Issue Paper 
The Bloom (Kan.) American Legion 
post will sponsor a weekly community 
paper to be known as the Bloom Leader. 








NEWSPAPERS FAVORITE ADVERTISING MEDIA 
OF COFFEE ROASTERS AND GROCERS 








PRIVATE BRAND COFFEE ADVERTISING IN 1921 
Report from 77 Advertisers 
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EWSPAPERS were the most fa- 
vored media in answers of 77 whole- 
sale grocers and coffee roasters to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Joint Coffee 
Trade Publicity Committee of the United 
States, New York, details of which are 
depicted upon the above chart. The graph 
shows that 64 out of the 77 used news- 
papers, 56 used demonstrating, sampling, 
canvassing, etce., 50 used window and 
store displays, 37 used booklets and cir- 
culars, 23 used package inserts, 25 used 
posters, 16 used metal signs, 15 used car 
cards, 12 used calendars, 10 used blotters, 















10 used magazines and 4 motion pictures. 
Only four did not advertise in 1921. 

One of the three or four largest roast- 
ers in the country, with branches in Chi- 
cago and the East, divided his appropri- 
ation as follows: 

Newspapers, 60 per cent. 

Magazines, 10 per cent. 

Window Displays, 10 per cent. 

tooklets and Circulars, 10 per cent. 

Calendars, 2 per cent. 

Semi-Novelties, 2 per cent. 

Posters, blotters, theater programs, package 
inserts, metal signs and other advertising, each 
1 per cent. 





AGREE ON THREE 
FOR NAVAL RADIO 


Will Include Alaska nad Hawaii in 
Service—China to Be Dropped 
After January, 1924, Due to 
Treaty Agreements 











~ House O. K.s Navy Radio Bill 


WASHINGTON, April 6.—The confer. 
ence report on the navy radio bill 
which would extend until 1925 the time 
in which the Government Ines would 
be permitted to handle press and com. 
mercial messages was agreed to today 
by the House. After adoption by the 
Senate it will be ready for the Presi. 
dent’s approval. 











— 

An extension for three years from nex 
June 30 for use of the Naval Radio ip 
transmitting news reports across the 
Pacitic has been agreed to by the Senate 
and House conferees. In the case oj 
China, however, it is stipulated that th 
authority be discontinued on January |, 
1924. This proviso is because of an 
agreement reached at the Arms Confer. 
ence that Government radio in Chim 
would not be used for news or com 
mercial purposes. 

The conferees also agreed to include 
Alaska and Hawaii as points entitled to 
the service. 

While proponents of the legislation had 
been hopeful the authority would be ex- 
tended for five years, this was declared 
to he impossible because of the hostility 
of the House conferees, who sought to 
limit it to eighteen months. Representa. 
tive White of Maine was opposed to any 
extension. 

Senator Miles Poindexter, of Washing. 
ton, leading proponent from the Senate 
side for the five-year extension, says 
nothing could be gained by continuing the 
campaign for the longer period. The op- 
position from the House side, he says, 
would prevent any results. 


WHITE HOUSE MEN DINE 


Invited on Sen. Frelinghuysen’s Yacht 
for Annual Cruise 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 5.—With 
Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen as the 
guest of honor, reporters barred and the 
appearance of photographers under threat 
of death. the annual banquet of the White 
House Correspondents Association ani 
the inauguration of the newly-elected ot 
ficers was run off Saturday night. Other 
guests were George B. Christian, Jr. 
President Harding’s secretary; Captam 
Ralston S. Holmes, commander of the 
Mayflower; Judson C. Welliver, Walter 
Fahey, of New York; G. F. Ravenel, 0! 
New York; George H. O’Connor, S. A 
Story and Thomas Brahany, of Washing- 
ton. 

Senator Frelinghuysen, in the cours 
of a brief address, announced that his 
houseboat “Victoria.” upon which Pres! 
dent Harding made a tour of the Indian 
River a year ago, was being put in shape 
for the cruise of the White House corte 
spondents, which annually takes place 
down the Potomac River each spring 
The officers of the association were maug 
urated on the occasion. They ate: 
J. Russell Young, Washington Star, pres 
ident; Frank A. Stetson, Internation 
News Service, vice-president; Raymon 
B. Clapper, United Press, secretary tre 
urer; Harry N. Price, Washington Post 
W. Bruce MacNamee, Universal Servic 
members of the executive committee 








Another “Special” Moves 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman have 
roved their New York office from the 
World Building to 342 Madison avenue 





Gloversville Paper 25 Years Old 

The Gloversville (N. Y.) Mornin 
Herald celebrated its 25th anniversa? 
March 27. 
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NUMBER FOURTEEN OF A SERIES 





EVENING CIRCULATION—. 


Reason Extraordinary 
for the Boston American’s 





roved value 
to Advertisers 


The BOSTON EVENING AMERI- 
CAN—at three cents—has by far the 
largest evening circulation in New 
England—nearly equal the com- 
bined circulation of the two other 
principal Boston evening papers-— 
AND THEY SELL AT TWO 
CENTS. 





This dominant evening circulation 
is HOME circulation—reaching and 
influencing the HOME buying pow- 
er. It explains why the BOSTON 
AMERICAN is the backbone of so 





many successful New England ad- 
verising campaigns. H 


‘A Remarkable 3-cent Evening Newspaper 























Research and Prcem-tion Departments at Service of Advertise: 
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THINLY SPREAD SCHEDULES TO BLAME 


FOR AD CAMPAIGNS’ 


FAILURE 





Big “Splash” and Weak Follow-Up Are Ineffective Usually, 
But Media Used Are Not at Fault—Research for Agency 
Before Contract Is Placed Is Dangerous 





By RALPH PERRY 


E hear the complaint quite often that 

so and so placed some copy in such 
and, such a paper and didn’t get the 
results anticipated. The manufacturer 
blames the agency ; the agency blames the 
newspaper, and the newspaper, before 
sounding its tocsin, should well inquire 
into the reason why the desired results 
were not secured. 

From an examination of many adver- 
tising schedules as placed by agencies 
during the last twelve months, 1 think 
that the newspaper has a perfect alibi. 

I believe that many agencies, in an 
attempt to make the greatest spread for 
their clients overlook an important fact 
in the placing of schedules. To the man- 
ufacturer who is paying the freight but 
one thing is of interest—and that is re- 
sults. 

He does not care how many papers are 
used—what they are—or what they cost, 
providing they secure results. 

It is a mighty fine thing for an agency 
to lay before the manufacturer a hand- 
some, strikingly arranged series of proofs 
of advertising and say, “Well, Mr. So 
and So, this is going into ’steen papers. 
We can’t fail to get results. The news- 
papers will arrange to make your distri- 
bution with‘the jobbers, so let’s go.” 

But with failure comes the time-hon- 
ored custom of buck-passing. The news- 
paper printing the advertising, regardless 
of its potency and pulling power, is the 
one who pays the penalty if results are 
not secured 

And from observation I do not place 
the blame on copy used. Nowadays it’s 
a mighty poor agency that cannot write 
potent copy, even though some of us can 
almost recognize by certain earmarks 
which agency prepared the copy. 

I am inclined to blame the schedule. 
The big splash—the follow up little ones 
and then the end constitutes the cam- 
paign as laid out for average results. 
Does the agency take into consideration 
first of all the timeliness of the copy— 
money conditions of the communities into 
which the copy goes—the length of the 
schedule and the frequency of the copy? 
Will copy placed ten days apart be as 
potent as smaller copy run continually 
for a given period? [I think not. 

That old adage, “Keeping everlastingly 
at it,’ marks the successful advertising 
campaign, in fhy opinion, and it is shared 
by others. Why not let the agency pick 
jts territory, make its lineage up in more 
advertisements of smaller size and keep 
everlastingly at it. The day-by-day or 
the every-other-day copy will pull two- 
fold as compared with the occasional 
copy or the short-lived schedule of pos- 
sibly a dozen insertions. 

There are so many factors which gov- 
ern the reading of display advertising in 
any newspaper, that the occasional inser- 
tion or the long-drawn-out schedule is 
defeated at the outset. 

Few of those who place advertising 
grasp the thought that a newspaper is 
purchased primarily for the news that 
is in it, 

Do you believe that when a gripping 
local series of stories is being run that 
the increased circulation means greater 
advertising results? Not always. 

Take the South at the end of the cot- 
ton season. Does the planter have as 
much money to buy at the end of the 
planting season as at the end of the har- 
vesting season? Will the purchaser of a 
paper who buys because of conditions 
such as these be as receptive for adver- 
tising copy as perhaps he will on the 
day that a two- or a three-point advance 
is noted in the market reports? 

There is only one way to get the vary- 
ing shades of human interest—have your 
copy there on good and bad days. Make 
the copy reach the mood. I believe that 





ME: PERRY conducts in Eprtor & 
PusiisHer each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, of which he is 
secretary) a round table discussion on 
matters of inter-relation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 
pressed and contributions should be 
sent to the office of the president of 
the N. A. N. E., Star-Telegram, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 











more small copy run consistently will 
get far better results than the dig scat- 
tered schedule which costs a whole lot 
more. The fair test of the potency of a 
newspaper’s advertising columns is its 
day-in-and-day-out results. 

Schedules of advertising of some of the 
big advertisers prove this. Recall a cer- 
tain cereal company’s copy. Running 
practically every other day, with now 
and then a little larger display, the prod- 
uct has become known the world over, 
known wherever the cow exists to pro- 
vide the cream. A _ schedule of large 
copy would have been ruinous, yet the 
small copy placed frequently and consist- 
ently has brought results over which even 
the most unenthusiastic sales manager 
would rejoice. 

Standing copy? Emphatically no. Did 
you ever see a compositor who could 
read his own proofs? There is a blind- 
ness there that comes back not only to 
the compositor but to the copy. Make 
something prominent if you will, but a 
little gravy, a little meringue of snappy 
lines, a new thought to remove the 
cloudiness of vision because of constant 
impression, and your small consistent 
copy will win out every time. 

Those who direct the making, placing 
and selling of national newspaper adver- 
tising schedules can learn much from 
those who are committed to direct-by- 
mail campaigns. A prospect is not 
“shot” once in a while, but at stated 
periods. Not one letter but many, punc- 
tuated with the chance to escape the 
abuse, if he feels it is such, by being 
given the opportunity of being taken 
from the prospect list. Month in and 
month out a letter goes. It is not a 
standing form, but a new gown, carrying 
beneath it however the same structure. 
And direct-by-mail selling pays. Dis- 
play advertising schedules can be made 
more efficient, too, if more thought is 
sometimes given. This is not a criticism, 
but a thought recalled by observation of 
how some advertising schedules are 
placed. Give the newspaper a chance. 
A skater learns by falling down. He 
keeps getting up. Soon he is a skater. 
A newspaper may fall down because 
there is not another piece of copy ready 
to pick him up. See to it that there’s 
plenty of copy and the newspaper will 
develop more speed than you thought 
possible. 


oe « 


REATER co-ordination of N. A. 
N. E. for the purpose of establishing 
more stabilized methods of operations 
will be one of the things discussed at the 
coming convention in Milwaukee in June. 
One reason for this is expressed in the 
thought of one member who believes that 
it will materially aid members of the 
association in the elimination of difficul- 
ties encountered daily in trying to work 
with agencies not sufficiently organized. 
Along this line comes a suggestion from 
a member for discussion on “Should a 
newspaper be expected to carry on a 
big campaign with merchandising and 
service department unless it is guaran- 
teed the advertising contract?” 
The member suggesting that probably 
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has in mind incidents which happen from 
time to time, when one paper will work 
up a lot of valuable research material, 
and after it has been submitted to the 
agency, find that the account is given to 
the other paper. This is often the case, I 
am assured, and it would seem that the 
newspaper must dictate its own policy. 
The giving out of research material pro- 
miscuously even on promises of copy is 
rather dangerous for any paper. In fact 
no agency can legitimately expect to re- 
ceive such material gratis. If the agency 
turns about and gives the contract to 
another paper, it is questionable, of 
course, but the first paper erred in giving 
too much for nothing, or at least taking 
too much for granted. 

Merchandising, etc., as I take it is part 
of a voluntary service contributed by a 
newspaper, to augment advertising cam- 
paigns, but in no sense to supersede them. 
It is a service to hasten distribution, to 
impress the merits of what the manufac- 
turer is doing on the factor which will 
continue the sales, created in the copy 
developing desire. It is a_ legitimate 
service which any newspaper can render, 
at the time the advertising is placed. 
Before that time, there exists no reason 
why any newspaper should give that ser- 
vice. 

The agency is created to help the manu- 
facturer, not the newspaper. If in its func- 
tions it is intended that it should develop 
certain facts to govern the placing of its 
client’s copy, then the agency, not the 
newspaper, should develop them. To 
ask the newspaper to engage in research 
work for an agency is much along the 
same line as asking the agency to request 
the advertiser for a commission on all 
sales of its commodity sold in the news- 
paper’s radius of circulation. 

What comes after the contract is placed 
can be intelligently and equitably decided 
—but what comes before the placing of 
the contract is a gratuity that newspapers 
can wreck themselves on in granting. 


* * * 


| the airing of personal quarrels, 

piques, and personalities, consistent 
with the general understanding of what 
constitutes good newspaper policy. I 
have had occasion from time to time to 
note that whenever a couple of news- 
napers disagree on one thing or other, 
that in addition to liberal publicity on 
their own pages, advertising agencies are 
liberally broadsided with propaganda re- 
garding the controversy. So far as any 
material reason why the agencies should 
be made the target I have never been 
able to see, for the agency is a service 
functioning for an advertiser and not 
the newspaper. What is to be gained by 
one newspaper pummeling another as to 
policy, etc., in broadsides to any advertis- 
ing agency is far beyond my range of un- 
derstanding. 

From experience I know that when one 
paper starts scmething and another con- 
tinues it, that both are hurt. I know of 
a situation which has arisen within the 
last twelve months not, however, in 
newspaper controversy. A certain con- 
cern was selling a certain commodity. It 
was doitig everything in its power to tie 
the market so that no other concern could 
sell the same commodity. Not only was 
this particular concern practically monop- 
olizing the sale, but it was successful in 
keeping the price well above the mar- 
ket. 

One fine day another concern was suc- 
cessful in securing by legitimate means 
the same commodity. It was satisfied with 
a reasonable profit. 

Concern number one immediately 
started a campaign of abuse and ques- 
tionable tactics. In less than sixty days 
from that time concern number one 
dropped its sales from $100,000 a month 


to nearly $10,000 a month. It nearly 
faced ruin. 

Then court proceedings were _insti- 
tuted. Concern No. 2 was restrained 


from selling. With the field clear, con- 
cern No. 1 again started. But somehow 
its appeal fell on listless, disinterested 
ears. Its sales were not the same as in 
the beginning. Its clients and friends 
would not buy. A little later this com- 





pany was in hot water. Toda 
credited even by its own 
There is food for thought in ¢ 
for newspapers who air thej 
ments with neutral parties, 


Y it is dis. 
Customers, 
his CPisode 
T disagres, 


* * * 


TH ERE’S a lot of perfectly goog new. 
print being scattered Promiscuo 
around the country by newspapers 4 
supplying checking copies to adverti 
using classified advertising. A friend ¢ 
mine recently had occasion to use a sg 
tered list of newspapers in various stats 
some 100 newspapers all told. The oq 
was placed through one of the agenc: 
specializing on this class of advertisinl 
which states in its literature tha 

checking copy is guaranteed. 

The agency’s guarantee proved to } 
correct, tfor within the week follows 
the insertion of the copy, my friend 
literally | buried under the avalanche di 
checking! copies that rained in upon hight 
Of the 100 papers running the scheduhl 
(it was for a 20-word advertisemen}: 
over seventy-five sent full papers, Mod 
all were the Sunday editions. In seven}: 
instances, two and three copies were sah 
Some papers sent only the classified sf 
tion; some the page and one or tel 
enough bf the page to show the classah. 
cation and the paper. Some sent tw 
pages under one cent stamp, others undeh 
a two cent stamp. The net result at tp 
end of a week was checking copies yf 
fill several good-sized waste baskets, 

Just before that this same adverti 
ran scattered schedules, of three to seve 
days’ standing. In some cases paper 
came intact; in others a page for cad 
insertion was mailed at the expiration ¢ 
the run. My friend is contemplating # 
200-or-more-newspaper schedule in thf 
near future, and is wondering what ty 
deluge will be at that time. 

However, the point is not my friend! 
feelings, but a word of warning as to th 
promiscuous sending out of checkigi 
copies. Does it pay the newspaper 
send out two complete papers for eat 
piece of classified advertising? Can 
proof of insertion be shown without sud 
an appalling cost of paper and labo 
The average classified advertisement 0 
these schedules will run around 24 word 
In the average paper it is a 50 cent to 
60 cent piece of copy. The cost of ti 
paper, the labor of handling, markig 
etc., must make the cost not far from th 
price of insertion in a great many & 
stances. If we are concerned in the hig 
cost of newsprint and the depletion ¢ 
paper reserves, what economies could ¥ 
effected if every Sunday paper wou 
confine its proof of insertion to a pm 
proof! 

I am wondering if the day will com 
when some publisher will have the 
to acknowledge receipt of a classified @ 
vertisement on a one-cent postcard, fill 
it in to show the number of words, 0 
and date of running and closing with! 
statement, “proof of insertion furnish 
only on request.” 














Plain Dealer House Organ Out 


“Pee-Dee Early Bird,” monthly how 
organ of the Cleveland Plain Dealer i 
just started. Illustrations are used, ¢ 
feature being a whole page of pictut 
of the babies and children of the F 
Dealer staff. Carl P. Himmelman, 
vertising-publicity department, 1s ° 
editor; Nate Unger and Arch Hoot 
are in charge of the circulation; and J 
H. Webb, market editor; A. L. Higa’ 
bottom, state editor; Jack Gill, comm 
ing room; and Florence Atkinson, # 
counting department, are contributs 
editors. 





Chamber of Commerce Advertise 


The Jacksonville (Fla.) Chamber 
Commerce is carrying on a newsp? 
advertising campaign in an effort | 
increase the membership. The adverts 
ing sub-committee handling the © 


J 


consists of Quimby Melton of the oe 
Metropolis, W. A. Elliott of the Limes 
Union and Jefferson Thomas. 
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The Average Net Paid Circulation of 


Che Birmingham News 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 





For March, 1922, was: 


Daily: 


64,852 


Sunday: 


12,023 


This is the highest mark ever achieved by any Alabama newspaper 
and represents an increase of 4,847 for the Daily Edition, and 10,629 
for the Sunday Edition, compared with March, 1921. 


The wonderful growth in the circulation of The Birmingham News, in 

the past five months, has never had a parallel in Southern journalism 

for consistency. It has not been obtained by any kind of forced 
draught methods or artificial stimulus. There have been no contests, 

no lotteries, no free insurance. The real merit of the newspaper is its 

only selling argument. A quality product, fairly priced and liberally 

advertised, always produces quantity sales. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 





Marbridge Building 
New York 


Lytton Building 
Chicago 










the Times 
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Memoirs oft! 


CROWN 


The Most Sensational Revelation of German Bey 















Policies in Peace and War Since Bismarck Mo 


A Few of the Crown Prince’s Revelations 





How the Kaiser’s exaggerated sense of Majesty Many unpublished official memoranda 
kept frank advisers at a distance and held the _ political and military situation and movemeél 
Kaiser in ignorance of actual conditions. 
How two German deserters warned the French 
army of the Crown Prince’s plans to attack 
Verdun, robbing the Germans of surprise after 
a 10-day rain had delayed attack. 
Inside story of what took place at German ; 
Headquarters during battle of Verdun and other How the Crown Prince would have preven 
great engagements. \ | ‘ 
Exposes for first time many intrigues in Kaiser’s interview with the Imperial Chancellor 
entourage. 





In these confessions, written with remarkable candor a + 
frankness, Crown Prince Wilhelm discusses delicate fami 
affairs and secret matters of state without reserve. all the 










He lays bare the Kaiser’s weaknesses and criticizes if 7 
war lords. He cites his own confidential memoranda, wif 
ten repeatedly during the war, urging peace to save 
Hohenzollern dynasty. 





The Memoirs overflow with human interest, and reve 
many hitherto unpublished important documents. Th 
book is exceedingly well written and intensely interest 























The writing was actually done by the Crown Prince himsé 
who is now in exile in the little island of Wieringen, off ti (hic 
coast of Holland. Bost 


An exclusive interview with the Crown Prince, arrangt ” 
this week, will accompany the manuscript. 





lb 
om 


Siot 








leading towards peace. 

How General von Moltke’s lack of ability! 
the battle of the Marne. Sa 
How King Edward VII, if he had lived, wo 


have prevented the world war. 











Germany entering the war. He describes! 





day before war was declared. 
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25,000 words to run 2,500 
a day for 10 days—prolong 
it if you choose. 











ithe German 


PRINCE 


Beyond Any Doubt the Greatest, Most Interesting and 
Met Sensational Newspaper Feature Since the War 


he publication of the Book is authorized for May 12 throughout the world—Scribner’s in America 
and Butterworth in Great Britain. This book covers the entire life of the Crown Prince, including 
all the war period and his exile up to the present month. 


begins 


Crown Prince’s Book Wins Royalist Praise; 
Exile Compared to Frederick the Great 








ee at ASS Oe 





lor al 
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From The New York Times, Feb. 28, 1922 








Copyright, 1922, by The New York Times Company 
By Wireless to The New York Times 
, , RLIN, Feb. 28.—Dr. Stresemann, leader | the Marne tattle he urgently 1 i con- 
d r )? y )? BER € in, a g advisec 
eady bought by f o German Pec rple’s s Party, in an article} cluding peace, and when, before the fourth 


e e in tl naticnal Liber: magazine, Deutsche! war Winter, he called the highest leadership’s 
Chica Oo Tribune Stimmen, draws a highly flattering compari-| attention to the fact that ene no lenger had 
m between “the last Crown Prince of the| the army . August, 1914, that one could not 
’ G erm: ran Empire and Cx wn Prince Frederick, | impose tasks on the old conscripted fathers 
boston Post subsequently the Great.” He compares the | of families, ill-fed and b adly clothed and more 
Cre wn Prince’ s Wieringen exile to Frederick | th an 40 years old, which a young, unused-up 

the Great's Crown Princely exile days at | army co ruld porting perform. 


‘ 8 
- New York Dail News Kiistrin. Dr. Stresemann, inspired by the | “There was in this man much more earnest- 
| ness than public opinicn assumed, much more 


Cr rown Prince’s forthcoming book, wwites: 


, off t 


. e “One must concern himself with this book | intelligence than one credited him with, much 

Francisco Chronicle because it was written by a man of spirit,| more real political thinking than idealistic 
intellect and life experience who was in a | dreaming and an idiosyncratic view of things. 

pe sition to receive and record more impres-| He felt hims self just as free from purely con 


2 
0 ttle I Imes sins than most men of our times. The cus- | serv: on views as from that type of mentality 


temary German p scture of the anti-German | which sees in every human being of Jewish 
A Edward VII. can hardly be upheld after the blood a person to be combated. His views ; 
ny Knickerbocker Press views which the German Crown Prince ex-| regarding religion and science are reoted i 
presses about the English King. much mere in Lessing and Goethe than in \ 

T he picture of the Crown Prince as en-| any other authority. His not easy Wieringen "i 


= Journal joving the war and not taking the war| fate has thrown him much more still on 


nda seriously cannot be maintained after studying | things of the mind and spirit than formerly. 
his memoirs, which he wrote, not now in| He is an intellectual faetor which one can’t 


yvemel Ur v a Daily News Wieringen, but during the war, when after | pass by.’ 
Sioux Falls Press 











ility | 
: For Exclusive Publication Rights in Your City, Wire 


d. wou 


4 UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 


ribes | 
lor. 4 Norris A. Huse World Building 
General Manager New York City 
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SMALL COPY RUN OFTEN GETS RESULTS 
WHERE LARGE ONE-TIME AD FAILS 





Realty Men of Oakland Get Hints on What to Say and What to 
Omit in Classified Copy from Morton J. A. MacDonald 
of Tribune—Radio Classification in Cleveland 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


THE Chicago Tribune several months 

ago started an extensive campaign 
for the purpose of educating advertisers 
of its want-ad columns to write better 
copy. The slogan used in the promotion 
was “The More You Tell, the Quicker 
You Sell.” The Tribune is still carrying 
on its campaign, and over the country 
numerous other papers are now carrying 
on similar education campaigns. All of 
which shows an awakened realization as 
to the importance of want-ad copy. 

Every want-ad which fails to produce 
results damages to some degree at least 
the cause of classified. Non-production 
creates doubt in the mind of the adver- 
tiser as to the efficiency of classified ad- 
vertising. Lack of results from want- 
ads is often due to the copy. 

The subject of good copy, particu- 
larly as applied to real estate, was com- 
petently handled by Morton J. A. Mac- 
Donald, classified advertising manager of 
the Oakland Tribune, in a recent address 
before the Oakland Real Estate Board. 
In part he spoke as follows: 

“Advertising should be put on a_ payroll 
basis, on a fixed monthly allotment similar_to 
rent. You do not move in and out of an office 
from month to month as you can collect money 
for your rent. Your newspaper advertising 
should be as continuous and you should aim at 
frequency, rather than size. A 

“Where the monthly allotment is so small as 
to be scarcely more than enough for one Sun- 
day advertisement it should be put into a single 
small ad running by the month to a size equal 
to the amount of the appropriation. 

“Do not select your cheapest house, nor your 
most attractive, nor yet the one you know to be 
the best buy. Dismiss your knowledge of real 
estate and its inevitable prejudices. Picture 
to yourself the average buyer, a renter, with 
very little money to pay down. Select a house 
of five or six rooms that can be sold on very 
easy payments. Advertise that house until the 

roperty is sold, unless you get no applications. 
n that case do not blame the property but re- 
vise your advertisement. 

“Remember the object of advertising is not 
to close sales but to bring prospects into your 
office where you can give them a choice of all 
your listings. 

“Do not use line advertisements, still less 
those that contain such phrases as ‘no agents.’ 
Your individual property you constantly sell 
off, but your firm name you retain, and it is of 


real value to you. Put it in every advertise- 
ment you print. The reader will know that 
you are a broker. If he will not deal with 


brokers, he will not buy from you when later 
he discovers the fact, so tell him in the first 
place. 

“When a broker masquerades as a_ private 
individual, and uses the phrase ‘No Brokers’ 
he makes his own selling more difficult. The 
prospect finds that he has been deceived upon 
one point, and doubts every other statement of 
the broker. Furthermore by implication, the 
advertiser advises all readers not to deal with 
him since he tco is a broker 

“Department stores usually set their bud 
gets for the coming year on the basis of from 
2 to 2% per cent on the last year’s sales. The 
realtor should regularly deduct a certain per- 
centage, say 2%, from every commission and 
put it in a separate savings account for future 
advertising. Some brokers advise clients when 
listing property to advertise the listing through 
the broker's office at the owner’s expense. 
This gives the office much additional publicity 
at no expense beyond the line or two occupied 
by the firm name. : 

“Everything printed in a newspaper is news, 
even the advertising. It should be written as 
news, that is, the most important fact first. 
For example, if the home of a socially promi- 
nent person is for sale, this fact should be 
brought out. In most property the vital thing 
is the location Other things being equal, 
someone would prefer a home in that district, 
because of nearness to relations, transportation, 
employment, etc. If all the homes you have 
for sale are in Piedmont, begin with the word 
Piedmont, they will then be all together in a 
group and every reader of the paper who de- 
sires Piedmont realty will see them all. If 
they are scattered broadcast in the realty col- 
umns, some of the properties will be overlooked 
by some of the readers. 

“Just as every news story has a heading, so 
should every advertisement, and the heading 
should be the highlight of the story. In_Eng- 
lish papers, news stories are headed ‘Parlia- 
ment,’ ‘Murder’ ‘Conflagration,’ etc. These 
are ‘label’ heads, to which the English reading 

blic is accustomed. Too many advertisers 
Pollow the same practice, heading their —— 
‘Bargain’, ‘Sacrifice’, etc. The American read- 
ing public looks for reading in the heads, and 
will read advertising introductions set in large 
type, which similarly tell a story. 





“To sum up. 

“Advertise all the time. One large ad a 
month costs as much as fifteen or thirty little 
ones, and is slightly less effective. Since the 
cost is identical, it is the better buy to pur- 
chase the many small advertisements. See that 
your advertising covers twelve months, the 
same amount every month. The more your 
competitors’ advertising falls off in dull sea- 
sons, the less your competition, so your per- 
centage of prospects remains the same. 

“Prepare your copy early and send it in 
that the printer may have plenty of time to set 
it, before he has been tired by a busy day. Do 
not let anyone interrupt you when writing ad- 
vertising. If possible write advertising days 
ahead for new property, even though you may 
not use some of it. 

“Always use your firm name.” 


oe a2" e@ 


C. MACDONALD, classified mana- 
* ger of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and chairman of the program committee 
of the Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers, has appointed 
R. H. Wildman, Baltimore Sun, C. W. 
Nax, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, H. 
Gwaltney, Milwaukee Journal, and R. E. 
Seiler, Los Angeles Examiner, as mem- 
bers of this committee. Chairman Mac- 
Donald has just addressed a letter to all 
classified men in the country asking for 
suggestions regarding the program. 
x ok * 
CCORDING to an old yarn, it was 
being argued pro and con one eve- 
ning in a club that every one had a 
“past.” As a result a wager was made 
that the city’s leading minister had a 
“past.” So the following letter was sent 
him. “All is discovered. Leave the city 
at once.” He did. 

All of which is brought to mind by the 
fact that a classified manager walking 
down the street recently saw one of his 
salesmen coming out of a picture theater. 
At the staff meeting next morning he 
mentioned the fact that he saw a certain 
member making an exit from a movie 
and requested that the unnamed individual 
come to his private office. Five called on 
him that day and confessed. 

* * * 


HE Cleveland Plain Dealer, H. C. 

MacDonald, classified manager, is 
one of the first newspapers capitalizing 
on the popularity of the radio phone to 
build classified. It has established a 
classification called “Radio Phone Sup- 
plies” in the regular classified columns 
where dealers and individuals are offer- 
ing all types of equipment. Reports of 
manufacturers and dealers prove a rap- 
idly growing interest in this new phase 
of wireless. In every city hundreds are 
buying or building radio phones. The 
result can only be another field where 
want-ads can serve newspaper readers. 





There! Every Time 


URING 1921, The Passaic Daily 

News led its competitor in ad- 
vertising lineage in the following 
important classifications: 


Amusements Musical Insts. 
Automobiles Patent Medicines 
Classified Railroad 

Dept. Stores Shoes 

Legal Notices Tobacco 


Miscellaneous Women’s Wear 


And, of course, in total lineage. 


Advertising Lineage Audited by 
De ser Bros. 
A. B. C., of course. 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 


R. E. LENT 
Gen’i Mgr. 


G. M. HARTT, 
Editor. 
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NEWARK STORE COPYRIGHTS NEWSPAPER ADs 
TO FOIL PLAGIARISTS 


BY FRANK E. CASCELLA 





[t was during a rush hour in Newark. 

I was one of a number standing 
aboard a street car. Directly in front 
of me an elderly gentleman was absorbed 
in his evening paper. It seems to me 
now that for some time I must have been 
staring into space when my attention was 
suddenly arrested by a line in small, bold 
type, at the head of a back page adver- 
tisement. 

The ad, was a full page, bespeaking 
quality, reduced prices, and primacy of 
merchandise for the L. Bamberger & Co. 
firm, one of the city’s great department 
stores. The line that set me thinking 
read: “This advertisement copyrighted 
by L. Bamberger & Co., 1922.” 

It didn’t require a P. A. attorney to 
tell me that at last someone had declared 
war on the unscrupulous ad-copy pirate, 
but it fell to the lot of x. Moller, adver- 
tising manager of the Bamberger firm, to 
portray a dismal situation that exists in 
newspaper advertising today, 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the Bamberger firm is the first in the 
United States to seek copyright protec- 
tion for its newspaper advertising. It 
marks a precedent in the history of de- 
partment store advertising certain to be 
appreciated by other firms who go in for 
elaborate and extensive advertising. 

Among other things, Mr. Moeller had 
this to say: 

“It goes without saying that the copy 


pirate is a menace and should be blotted 
from our midst without ceremony, It 
used to be that he was content with 
merely snatching the idea—now he appro. 
priates the very heart and soul of that 
material that will serve him best without 
scruple or conscience. 

“Particularly in the case of works of 
art is there a need for copyright protec. 
tion. Original drawings costing us Up. 
ward of $500 have been brought to my 
attention, reproduced by other firms to q 
size costing not more than 65 cents, 

“Such at least is the condition that to. 
day applies to our firm. Really, whole 
pages of ad-matter have been used by ad. 
writers who had not even the right of 
punctuation. This,” concluded Mr. Mol. 
ler, “is a state of affairs that should not 
be. And if other firms will apply for 
copyright protection, it shan’t be 
ere we have the pirate at sea, paddling 
his own canoe.” 


E. C. Snyder U. S. Marshal 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 5.—Edgar 
C. Snyder, Washington correspondent for 
the Omaha Bee, has been appointed by 
President Harding as United States 
Marshal for the District of Columbia to 
succeed Maurice Splain, whose resigna. 
tion became effective Thursday. Mr. 
Snyder has been an active newspaper 
man in Washington for 26 years. 














Baltimore 
Exceptional 
Opportunity 
for National 
Manufacturer 


HE thousands of mer- 
chant buyers drawn to 
Baltimore every year 








This great whole- 
sale institution spe- 
cializes in dry goods 
and notions, and 
draws its 9,000 cus- 
tomers from the 
southern section of 
the country extend- 
ing from Pennsyl- 
vania to Texas 


of contact 


this territory. 


cember, 1921. 


day 


DAN A. CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 





with two dominant ideas in mind—first, to search out in whole 
sale stocks the goods best suited to the demands of their home- 


with members of their families, perhaps, to study the stocks 


The business of 
Rouse, Hempstone 
& Co., Inc., was town customers. and then, 
founded in 1875 by 
William C. Rouse and methods of Baltimore’s model retail stores. 
and Robert Cc. 
Hempstone. 


What an opportunity for the national manufacturer whose 
product enjoys thorough distribution and sale in Baltimore to 
cash in on tremendous by-products results through this sort 
with these merchants. 


Cover Baltimore through the NEWS and AMERICAN,—the 
papers whose fine, close relationship with the people in nearly 
180,000 homes in Baltimore and vicinity is the great human ele- 
ment that will create and sustain demand for your product in 


Each paper is a pioneer in its particular field—the AMERICAN 


John G. Ronse is ‘ating its career back to the days of Washington, the NEWS 
now the president, enjoying the distinction of being Baltimore’s first evening 
succeeding his paper. 
father, William C. ‘ . 
Rouse, who retired The fact that nearly every worthwhile in and near Baltimore 
to the chairmanship is reached by either the NEWS or the AMERICAN—one 
of the Board, De- paper or the other—every day, is convincing proof of the power- 


ful influence exerted by these papers in the life of this great city. 


The combined rate for these two papers is 30c. 
daily for 1,000 lines or more; Sunday, 35c.; Sun- 
imerican Rotagravure, 35c. per line flat, 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore Americany 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


Qa lar 


ABVERTISING MANAGER 


by the city’s great whole- 
sale firms like Rouse, Hemp- 
stone & Co., Inc., come here 


in more leisurely fashion, along 


. E LUTZ : 
estern Representative 

Tower Bldg. 

Chicago 
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7 Glad to learn from your letter of the 22d that you are consider- 
ing using E. Katz Special Advertising service. 
Egat It is my judgment that you could not connect with any special 
“re _ agency who would give you better service than you can secure 
Stat through the Katz Agency. 
1a to 
= They have represented us for years, and we have always found 
spaper them most satisfactory to do business with. They do not make 5 
ant representation to advertisers or to agencies other than substan- = 
tiated by facts. They are never prone to deal or dicker with an E 
agency as some special agents do, offering make-good insertions, : 
etc. They do business 100 per cent clean. : 
Their financial ability is unquestionable, always paying 2 
promptly and never giving cause for any dissatisfaction in han- 
dling of accounts or collections. 
It has been my pleasure to meet and solicit with most of the 
Katz representatives at their various offices. They are all ex- 
2 tremely high type men, and their visits are most welcomed by the 
te biggest and best agencies. They are constructive solicitors in 
=< | every sense of the word and therefore make their approach ac- 
oe ceptable to the advertiser and the agency. 
“~ I believe that from every viewpoint you will be doing well by 
your publication to enlist the services of the Katz Agency. 
sort Very sincerely, 
“ (Name upon request) 
| 
t im 
‘AN 
WS H 
ning 
J We reproduce this letter to reach such publishers who, as a matter of good business, | | 
ity wish to know more about the type of real service rendered by the Katz organization. . 
66 . 22% 9 
Invest in Newspaper Advertising 
f 
) + «© es | 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
t Established 1888 
58 West 40th Street, New York City , 
a BRANCHES: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO | 
“Seu TOOULUEADEN ANDINA TAN PT LTE POL OU EGTA EUALUED AALS D EATERS ETTTEHAS VUUEGEUGAERANALUU arn Lasnetatn itt 
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CAMPAIGN TO EDUCATE 
ADVERTISERS 


National Commission of A. A. C. W. 
Announce New Plan at Cincinnati 
—Publications, Films and Col- 
leges Will Be Used 


By Telegraph to Evivor & PuBLISHER) 


April 5—The “High 
Court of Advertising,” as vested in the 
National Advertising Commission of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, in a two-day session held at the 
Hotel Gibson, talked over an educational 
campaign to further the ends of the 
19 branches represented, heard expres- 
sions of opinion from those high in the 
craft and drafted a tentative program for 
the national convention which to be 
held in Milwaukee, at its meetings here 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

From a technical viewpoint the matter 
that attracted the most attention was, the 
proposal of the commission to inaugurate 
a national campaign to educate the buying 
and selling public to the value of advertis- 
ing. This is to be started immediately 
and will be in charge of J. A. Hall, New 
York, educational director of the organi- 
zation. Films showing the working 
scheme of advertising in all of its varied 
branches, when completed, will be re- 
leased to advertising clubs and associa- 
tions of business men and manufacturers. 
In addition newspapers and magazines 
will be used and particular attention will 
be paid to colleges at which courses in 
advertising are offered. 

bill, pending before Congress to 
curb “commercial bribery” was under 
consideration by the commission. This is 
aimed at the exploitation of goods by 
unfair methods, and the substitution and 
advertisement of goods of inferior merit 
in the place of those of recognized qual- 
ity. No definite action was taken on the 
bill nor will be until the members of the 
commission have had time to study it. 

The program for the Milwaukee con- 
vention was taken up at the Tuesday 
sessions also, and it was agreed that more 
time should be given to departmental 
meetings rather than to the usual discus- 
sions. 

H. J. Buckley, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge, said that it was planned 
to request President Harding to “look in” 
on the Milwaukee convention on his way 
to Alaska. 

The noon luncheon was attended by 
the Cincinnati Advertising Club, and was 
addressed by F. W. Ellsworth, vice- 
president of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans, who told of 
the transformation of the old type, 
“undertakerish” ad. of banks with their 
“tombstone copy” to the attractive, in- 
formative type of the present. 

Among other things he said, “We have 
given up advertising in theatre programs 
and the like. It was expensive and non- 
productive.” 

Edward S. Labart, director of publicity 
for Wilson & Co., Chicago, told how 
“advertising helped to build a national 
packing industry.” and declared that the 
company he represents owes its rank 
among the great packing houses to ad- 
vertising and nothing else. 

Mr. Labart, answering a_ statement 
made that newspapers were influenced 
editorially by advertisers, declared that 
this was untrue. Said he, “I was the 
day city editor of one of the Chicago 
dailies for a number of years, and I want 
to say. that in all that time no one con- 
nected with the paper attempted to in- 
fluence my judgment nor the judgment 
of any one in an executive position. ‘Print 
the News’ was the motto there. We do 
not have to influence the public through 
ee in the news columns.” 

Mackintosh, president of the As- 
sociz ack Advertising Clubs of the World, 
in his talk said that a large part of the 
efficiency in advertising wag lost through 
negligence, indifference or “don’t care” 
mannerisms of clerks. 

Judge E. Allen Frost, counsel for the 
Poster Advertising Association, talked 
on advertising as a method of marketing 
and said that it should be considered as an 
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aid for one state, or one party of pro- 
ducers to get rid of its surplus to an- 
other. 
According 
vertising 


to Louis Blumenstock, ad 
manager for Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, of St. Louis, newspaper advertis- 
ing is the greatest selling force in the 
world, if properly applied. He held that 
the average merchant did not know how 
to use it and that greater benefits would 
accrue to those who did not if they would 
leave the volatile force in the hands of 
those who did know, and did not interfere 
with the that those who knew 
evolved. 

Fred. Harries, manager of the Cincin- 
nati Retail Merchants Association, who 
followed Mr. Blumenstock, told of some 
experiences of local merchants in ad- 
vertising and the benefits that had re- 
sulted. 

W. Frank McClure, 
of the commission, 
session on the 
oratory.” 


process 


Chicago, chairman 
spoke at the morning 
‘Advertising Man’s Lab- 


Elected to A. N. P. A. 
_The Wichita Falls (Texas) Record- 
News has been elected to active member- 
ship in the American Newspaper Pub- 
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A. N. A. PROGRAM LEANS 
TO DIRECT MAIL TOPICS 


“The Market, Method, and Machine” 
Keynote of Chicago Meeting May 
3-6—Class on Agency Rela- 
tions a Feature 


“The Market, the Method, the Ma- 
chine” is announced as the keynote of the 
\ssociation of National Advertisers’ 


semi-annual meeting at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, May 3-6. The meeting will 
start at 2 o'clock, May 3, and end at 


noon Saturday, with the association din- 
i scheduled for Thursday evening. 
Group meetings will be held on different 
days for discussions under subjects 
and under industries. Other features 
of the convention will be an exhibit of 
\. N, A. members’ advertising methods, 
a demonstration of what simplification 
of paper sizes will mean in reduced print- 
ing costs, and of a new process of pro- 
ducing color plates, and a class on ad- 
vertising agency relations and compensa- 
tion arrangements. 


“The Way to Find Markets,” 
“The Law of Mental Sale.’ 
“Advertising and Borrowing Power.” 
“When General Managers Work Shout 
Shoulder with Their Advertis sing Man na 
here Will Be Better Advert 
“How Direct Mail Adverti 
Sales 63 Per Cent During 1921 
Firms Were Talking Har rd Times. oa 
_“How Direct Advertising 
Nearly a Million Dollars’ Worth 
in a Town of 5,000 Population.” 
“How an Industry Can Win Its Py 
Through Co-o perative Advertising.’ " 
“How We Use Motion Pictures to S 
Product.’ . 
“Taking Theory Out of Motion Piety 
di iction and M aking Films Real Saleemen™ ” 
“Taking the Sunk’ 
tion Picture Dis tribution. ae 
“Determining the Value of Publication 
vertising.”’ 7 
“After All, It’s Your Mailing List Th 
termines Success or Failure of Your 
Mail Advertising.” 
“Why We Consider Inquiries Necessary j 
Determining the Continuance of Our Ad 
ing in Publications.” 
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New Page Size 
The Stockton (Cal.) Record 
changed its size to a 12 em colum 


When Mar ‘ 
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Out of Industria y 


has eight columns, 20 inches deep, to 4 


page. 


Changes Size of Columns 




















lishers Association, making the present Some of the addresses projected, the The Mayfield (Ky.) Dz ily — ; 
number of members: active, 553; asso- speakers to be announced later, are: changed from 7 columns, 13 ems. tf 
ciate, 4. “Pasing Plans cn Known Facts.” columns, 12 ems. : 
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You Can’t Beat a Model 14 
For Speed and Flexibility | 
Two-Pitcu Distriputor ScREW | 
| Gets the mats back twice as fast }) 
(On all Linotype Models) t 
i) 
) 
Spuit MAGAZINE ! 
Permits a change of Al XILTARY MAGAZINE ! 
magazine in 15 seconds For display faces, accents, | 
(Optional Equipment) advertising figures or i 


A HAnobLeE SuHIFts 
THE MAGAZINE 

The operator does not have 
to leave his seat to make a 
complete change of face 


and body 

















special characters 


AUXILIARY MAGAzine Rack 


Holds three extra auxiliary 
magazines 


DurABLE EscAPEMENT 


accuracy and uniform action 


AUXILIARY KEYBOARD 
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A mechanism of permanent 
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Gives instant command of 
display letters or figures 
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main magazine, 
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To provide for today and to prepare for to- 
morrow is one phase of Linotype adaptability. 


You can buy a Model 8 or a Model 14 with one 


added right in your own composing room. 


if desired. And as your busi- 
remaining magazines can be 


Let Us Explain the Many Economies of this Plan 


MORE THAN 43,500 IN USE 


omc LINOTYPE «- ! 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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This advertisement is composed entirely of Lunotyre material 
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Station Call WHQ 


U. S. License No. 304 


The Rochester ‘Times-Union 
Installs Big Radio Station 


HE popularity of radio has spread like wildfire throughout the country. Receiving sets 
are being installed in thousands of homes to hear “what the air waves are saying.” 





In line with its policy of progressiveness and service to its readers, The Rochester Times- 
Union has installed, at heavy expense, a large and successful Radio Broadcasting Station. 
This service is under the direction of Merrill W. Mitchell and Lawrence Hickson, well- 
known radio experts. 


Weather and crop reports and up-to-the-minute news are broadcasted intermittently during 
the day. At night, concerts, lectures, sermons, health hints, good night stories for children, 
etc., are broadcasted to thousands of radio fans. 








In addition to its broadcasting service, The Rochester Times-Union\conducts a daily column 
devoted to solving the amateur radio operators’ problems, and also publishes other construc- 
tive radio information. 











The leadership and dominance of the Times-Union in the Rochester field has been won on 
merit with “faithful service to reader and advertiser,” its motto. 


When considering the profitable Rochester market remember The Rochester Times-Union 
reaches practically every worth-while family in Rochester. It has more daily city circula- 
tion than all other Rochester papers combined. 





The Times-Union is your logical buy—any way you analyze it. 





Our Service Department will furnish facts and figures 
pertaining to any phase of the profitable Rochester market. 





Largest Circulation 64,388 (A.B.C.) Lowest Rate—.00283 per line per thousand 


Rochester Times-Union 


First in Its Field 
F. A. WOOD, Adv. Mer. 





J. P. McKinney & Son, Rep. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
334 Fifth Ave. 122 S. Michigan Ave. 414 Hearst Bldg. 


Merrill R. Mitchell 


Zz nes L Gia, ne =. Ff sae =| Lawrence G. Hickson 
a Lieutenant in : pa We tue ‘fw, 7 7 = — = : ‘ 
Royal Flying Corps of . we See0 § en wt a aa lg ‘ = Rochester s pioneer 
Canada : - : : -- on) = ~ : - 3 radio expert 
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Practically 7,000,000 I 
6,813,550—or an averg 
four families in the tr 

read regularly thel 





The figures given above do not include the circulation of Nash’s Mae (Lo 

















Here is a list of the Hearst Publications with the latest B 
Sunday Morning 
The New York American 1,087,495 The New York American 333, BH) Ner 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 737,722 Chicago Herald and Examiner 358,21 
The Boston Sunday Advertiser 422,184 The San Francisco Examiner 148,14 
7 | The Los Angeles Exami 124.9 | 
The San Francisco Examiner 294,660 aa inant sy ene | 
The Los Angeles Examiner 252,132 Boston Advertiser (Tabloid) 60,05The | 
The ‘Welihiewinn Tinie 110,574 Seattle Post-Intelligencer 54,50The 
Atlanta Sunday American 108,035 ie a se ‘7 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 102,053 popes) taal ercolation 3.214.372. which not wel. | 
The Milwaukee Telegram 99,717 
Total 3,214,572 ‘Total 1,079,718 T 








More than Three Million families reqI 
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j} Homes—to be exact 
nige of one out of every 

ntire United States— 
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Maga (London), which has the largest high-priced circulation in all England 
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3 3,80 


Evening 


York Evening Journal 


$58, 2p Chicago Evening American 


48,14 
| 24,9) 
60,0 
54500 









oston American 

e Detroit Times 

e Washington Times 
e Wisconsin News 

: Atlanta Georgian 


633,083* 

395,427* 

258,751 
75,183 
66,070 
58,776 
50,394 





nevs- 
igured. 


079,1| 


*The Home Journal, just started, sells for 5c. (a part of 
the Saturday issue). New Y ork 808,329—Chicago 50/ 523. 


Gross figures—not used in totals. 








1,537,684 
















Magazines 

Cosmopolitan 1,000,273 
Good Housekeeping 724,731 
Hearst’s International 307,831 
Harper’s Bazar 100,000 
MoToR 38,142 | 
MoToR BoatinG 19,321 ' 4 
Orchard & Farm 46,236 1 
Nash’s Magazine (London) 251,067 | 

Total 2,487,601 i 
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rea The American Weekly each Sunday 
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INSURANCE BENEFITS BATTLE RAGING 
IN LONDON NEWSPAPERS 





London Publishers Offer Readers Free Accident, Illness, Fire 
and Death Insurances Running Into Hundred-Thousands 
of Dollars—Daily Claims Up to a Dozen 





By HERBERT 
London 


yNE would imagine from the fierce- 

ness of the battle between the pub- 
lishers of London dailies in their respec- 
tive insurance schemes for readers and the 
prominence given to the awards there- 
under, that their proprietors pray nightly 
for an epidemic of illness or accidents to 
swell the circulation-boosting value of 
the figures quoted in support of their 
beneficence. Perhaps that is an exagger- 
ation. but the fact remains that the Daily 
Mail is posting the town with the dec- 
laration that it has paid a total of eighty- 
three thousand pounds to readers in this 
way, while the Daily Express similarly 
declares its supremacy in having made 
171 such awards during January against 
the next best of 133. 

3eyond all doubt, these insurance 
schemes are of a generosity that is almost 
beyond belief. In each case, the sole 
condition of participation is the deposit 
of a signed order form with a newsven- 
dor for the regular delivery of the paper 
(or postal subscription). 

The London Times stands aloof from 
the others in that it confines its scheme 
to an insurance of automobilists. Here 
are $10,000 offered if a reader is killed 
while travelling in a private car, $5,000 
if such accident should not prove -fatal, 
but result in the loss of a limb or an eye, 
$20 a week pension for permanent and 
total disablement rendering work impos- 
sible and $30 a week for twelve weeks if 
rendered temporarily unable to follow his 
usual vocation. 

Other newspaper insurance benefits 
cover incapacity or death from either ill- 
ness or accident, or both. The Daily 
Mail offers $17,500 in the case of a reader 
killed by a train, and twelve other bene- 
fits ranging from $5,000 if killed by an 
accident to a steamer, lift, tramway car, 
cab or other hired vehicle, down to 
house rent of $10 a week in the case of 
any weekly award. In one day last 
week, the Daily Mail announced death 
awards amounting to $2,500 and acci- 
dent awards of $75 a week, the total paid 
out at that date being $417,500. 

The Daily Express covers illness and 
accidents. Its scheme offers benefit that 
amounts to $20 a week for fifty-two 
weeks, while both the registered reader 
and his wife (if he is married) are to- 
tally disabled through contracting diph- 
theria, measles, mumps, whooping cough, 
typhoid fever, typhus fever, scarlet fever, 
smallpox and chickenpox. 

Further benefits. range from $10 a 
week Life Pension to $35,000 for Travel 
Accidents, and from $10 a week to $1,250 
for every other conceivable accident that 
results in a broken limb or skull and does 
not arise out of the readers’ employment. 

In one day, the Daily Express paid 
eleven $10 weekly benefits under the ill- 
ness insurance, and three similar benefits 
on account of accidents. 

The Daily Chronicle offers similar ben- 
efits, illness and accident, the $35,000 
death award here being also based on the 
possible claim of husband and wife regis- 
tered under the scheme meeting with 
death in a train accident, each represent- 
ing a $17,500 claim. Similarly, there is a 
$1,250 benefit for death in a private con- 
veyance, including automobiles. In one 
day, this daily paid claims for two home 
accidents and two automobile accidents. 

The Daily News adds a fire insurance 
to its scheme, but omits the illness fea- 
ture. The death awards range from 
$5,000 for loss of life in a burning build- 
ing, to $2,500 for fatalities due to auto- 
mobiles, boating, bathing or _ sports. 
Weekly allowances for disablement run 
from $25 per person to $20 a week for 
life for permanent and total incapacity. 
In its fire section the Daily News offers 
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$1,250 compensation for damage to house- 
hold furniture, etc., by fire, or through 
strikes or riots, $250 for loss through 
storm or tempest, $50 for laundry lost in 
the wash, and full indemnity against acci- 
dent claims by indoor domestic servants, 
charwomen, etc. 

In one day the Daily News paid a 
$1,250 claim in connection with a fatal fall 
downstairs, a fire claim in respect of 
clothes damaged, and a $10 weekly pay- 
ment for an outdoor accident. 

From these details it would appear that 
almost every possible contingency of acci- 
dent or illness (except influenza) is cov- 
ered by enterprising London newspapers, 
and it is a standing joke that one only has 
to subscribe to the whole of the London 
dailies offering such benefits to enjoy a 
life of accidents and die a rich man. 
But while it is difficult to measure the 
circulation value of such schemes in any 
degree, it is certain that they are very 
highly appreciated features by newspaper 
readers and the heavy competition be- 
tween publishers to offer greater benefits 
would suggest a reasonable assumption 
that they have contributed not a little to 
the building of circulations. 


U. S. TREASURY BUYS SPACE 





Begins to Advertise Saving Certificates 
in Newspapers 


Omana, Neb., April 6—Four cities— 
Omaha, South Bend, Ind.; Newark, N. 
J., and Seattle, Wash.—have been selected 
by the United States Government for an 
experiment in newspaper advertising, 
Postmaster C. E, Black said today, fol- 
Jowing the appearance in local papers of 
advertisements of the new 4% per cent 
Treasury Savings Certificates. 

Use of printer’s ink as a means of 
stimulating sales of the certificates was 
suggested by Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, according to Mr. Black. The 
Government, he said, “has a business 
proposition to place before the public and 
is going about it in a businesslike man- 
ner.” 

If the response to advertisements in 
the four cities where the experiment is 
being tried is satisfactory, it is under- 
stood the newspaper campaign will be ex- 
tended. 


Toronto Mail 50 Years Old 


The Toronto Mail and Empire, March 
30, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Mail. A _ special 





Average Net Paid Circulation of 
THE SUN 


Baltimore 


For 6 Months Ending March 31, 
1922 


221,825 
Average Net Paid Circulation of 
THE SUNDAY SUN 
154,302 





Everything in Baltimore Re- 
volves Around 
THE <a SU¥ 
Morning Evening Sunday 





for 


number, in magazine form, printed on 
fine paper and with fine screen illustra- 
tions giving a general sketch of Can- 
adian affairs for the past half century, 
will be published. The Mail has ab- 
sorbed three of its competitors, first the 
Empire and more recently the Times 


and the World. 
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HEADS NEW WOMEN’S CLUB 
Miss Coman Well Known Writer on 
Women’s Politics 


Miss Martha Coman, of the New York 
Herald, has been elected president of the 
New York Newspaper Women’s Club, 
which was organ- 
ized several weeks 


ago and which 
already has an 
active member- 
ship of nearly 
fifty women,’ 
drawn from the 
ranks of women 


actively engaged 
in work on New 
York dailies. Miss 
Coman, who is a 





native of Port- 
land, Oregon, 
was educated at Mrss MartHa Coman 


Portland Acad- 

emy and at Stanford University. Oncom- 
ing East she joined the Sunday staff of 
the New York Herald, and when suffra- 
gists opened up their campaign head- 
quarters in New York, was transferred to 
the city staff and covered suffrage through 
the campaign, which work made her wide- 
ly known as a writer on women’s politics. 


When Frank A. Munsey bought the 
Herald, Miss Coman remained as a mem- 
ber of the city staff. She is treasurer of 
the James Gordon Bennett Association 
which was organized by old Herald em. 
ployes to help in carrying out the Wishes 
of the late Mr. Bennett for the founding 
of a memorial home for journalists, 

It has been largely due to Miss 
Coman’s enthusiasm and interest that the 
new club was organized. In addition to 
the active membership, the club has an 
associate membership which includes 
many widely known writers. The in. 
dividual members have been invited by 
the Women’s National Press Club of 
Washington, D. C., to become non-resj- 
dent members of that organization, 
The New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club will hold its first dinner 
at the Vanderbilt Hotel on the evening 
of April 9th. The club has permanent 
hearquarters at the Vanderbilt Hotel, 





Receiver for Manchester Mirror 


The Manchester (N. H.) Evening 
Mirror has been placed in the hands of a 
receiver upon the petition of the Man. 
chester National Bank and other credj- 
tors. Hobart Pillsbury, deputy secretary 
of state, was appointed receiver. 





35 Years for Editor’s Slayer 


The sentence of Hugh M. Tarwater, 
who was sentenced to 35 years in the 
Missouri State Prison for murdering 
Wesley M. Robertson, editor of the Gal- 
latin (Mo.) Democrat in December, 1919, 
has been affirmed by the Missouri Su 
preme Court. 
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of New England. 











It is a highly significant fact that during the year 1921 
the Boston Sunday Advertiser carried far more foodstuff 
advertising than any other Boston Sunday Newspaper. 

The readers of the Boston Sunday Advertiser, numbering 
more than 400,000 families or 1,200,000 individuals, prepare 
at least the huge total of 348,000,000 meals a year. 

This is one-fifth of the meals prepared in all the homes 
Think of the enormous amount of food- 
stuffs required to meet the demands of the readers of the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser alone! 

Therefore be sure and place the Boston Sunday Adver- 
tiser first on your advertising lists for New England. 


Write our Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment for information regarding the Boston 











and New England territory—your request will 
not obligate you in any way. 
82 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
—, 
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BEST IN NEWSPAPER BUILDING IDEAS USED 
BY ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 
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AVING outgrown the rented quarters 
occupied since its birth 22 years ago, 
the St. Paul Daily News is to build its 
own home. It is putting up a three-story 
fireproof building at a cost of $300,000, 
tobe completed and occupied about Sept. 
1. It will be a structure of original de- 
signs, though embracing the best features 
of modern journalistic homes, plus some 
nw creations, the joint product of the 
architects and the publisher and his staff. 
The building is on East 4th street, one 
bleck from the present publication office, 
aud covers four lots of the aggregate 
dimension of 100x 135 feet, with a 30- 
foot alley in the rear and provision for a 
driveway through the building to Fourth 
street, making a one-way passage from 
Minnesota street. 
The main structure is to be 75 by 135 
itt, three stories, with a 17-foot base- 
ment so built as to allow for the addition 
ota fourth story. By removing a one- 
sory garage on the adjoining 25 feet, 
vhich is to house temporarily the auto- 
| mobiles used by the circulation depart- 
mnt, a building of four stories can go 
won the 100 by 135 feet and room be 
made in the basement for six octuple 
Presses. There will be daylight on three 
sdes, with a light court on the Fourth 
street side, 
Q The building is to be reinforced con- 





crete, with steel sash and sprinkler sys- 
tm. The front elevation will be of cut 
stone and brick combination, with steel 
ssh and plate glass. The lobby and 
lallway are to be of Tennessee marble. 
All the floors will be concrete except 
thet of the composing room, which will 
maple. Air will be used for cleaning 
Purposes throughout the building and 
wbble fountains will be provided for the 
thirsty on each floor. Conveniences will 
nelude a pneumatic drop from driveway 
casement for the rolls of paper, where 
‘ey will be taken automatically on steel 
tillers flush with the floor endwise to all 
tarts of the storage room, obviating the 
Mtessity of turning the rolls. The paper 
Will be taken from the storage room, put 
® the presses, printed and delivered to 
mailing room tables four feet from 
Presses, making the carry from 
fen tfoom to mailing room only 50 
“t. At that point the mailers will take 
~ aes, sack them and weigh them 
i at the foot of a conveyor which 
Ink ie the papers to trucks in the alley. 
“ when delivered will go into a 
the Ng room before being emptied into 
Out of which the ink is to be 

into the presses. 










One Goss high speed octuple press is 
being added. A separate room will be 
provided for oils, composition rollers, 
printed supplements and waste paper. 
The basement is also to include shower, 
toilets and lockers for men. Newsboys 
will get their papers on this floor, and 
they are to be given a large room for 
recreation and toilet facilities. For sev- 
eral years boy-welfare has been a hobby 
of this paper. 

The outside entrance to the lobby on 
the first floor will be on the ground level 
with a rise of five steps to the business 
office lobby, the latter accessible to the 
want advertising, city circulation, display 
advertising, cashier, bookkeepers and 
business manager. The country circula- 
tion department is also to be on this floor 
in the rear, with large storage rooms to 
take care of lists, etc. There will be a 
vault on this floor, 10 by 10 feet, also a 
women’s rest room, clothes lockers and 
toilets. 

The counting room is to be a large open 
space and the only partition will be a 
conference room in one corner and a 
storage room in the rear. 

The second floor will take care of the 
entire editorial department, a complete 
art department (modern photograph, en- 
graving and etching plant) and a spa- 
cious morgue. The United Press will 
also be quartered on this floor, with 
automatic receiving machines, besides a 
job press. 

The third floor will be devoted to the 
composing room, which is to include a 
Ludlow and type-setting equipment, be- 
sides all the type-casting and slug ma- 
chines, steel furniture, etc. The stereo- 
type room will likewise be on this floor, 
with a junior auto plate and complete 
dry mat equipment will be installed. 
Plates will be dropped from this floor by 
pneumatic elevators to the press room. 
This floor will have toilets, with showers 
and individual lockers 

The building will be topped by a radio 
plant for use when telegraphic service 
is interrupted. 

The St. Paul Daily News was started 
on March 1, 1900, by &. V. Ashbaugh, 
who is still the publisher. It is one of 
the Cloverleaf group, which consists of 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
dailies, the Rural Weekly of St. Paul 
and the Rural American of Minneapolis. 
In addition to the publisher, Mr. Ash- 
haugh, the organizaion consists of N. W. 
Reay, secreary and treasurer; Howard 
Kahn, editor, and William H. Neal, Jr., 
business manager. 
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Use 


Gritless News 


It is the best— 








The best assures fine printing— 
Fine printing attracts new readers— 
New readers are “‘live circulation’ — 
“Live circulation” attracts advertisers— 


Advertisers are the “back bone” of your business. 


Therefore, It Pays 


To Use Gritless News Ink 





Get in touch with our nearest branch 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








The Watterson Memorial 


Witmincton, Del., March 31, 1922. 
To Epitor & PusiisHer: The suggestion of 
the Henry Watterson Memorial Farm will, I 
have no doubt, strongly appeal to many news- 
paper men, and I know of no newspaper 
man, whom the newspapers of America could 
more fittingly honor—with credit to themselves 
and their profession—than Marse Henry. 
WILLIAM F. METTEN, 
Publisher, Every Evening. 
Wicuita, Kan., March 29, 1922. 
To Epitor & PustisnHer: The idea of a 
Henry Watterson Memorial Farm for news- 
paper men “is certainly most fitting. Such a 
movement could not but have the support of 
the entire newspaper profession. With every- 
body joining in it should be a burden to no 
one but yourself, as the prime mover. And 
I know the burden to you would be a real 
work of love. There is only one admonition 
that I would give you and that is to carry 
on the project in such a way that not only 
will the memorial be established but its en- 
durance insured. 
M. M. MURDOCK, Publisher, 


The Wichita Daily Eagle. 


Wasnmincton, D. C., March 30, 
To Eprtor & PusLisHER: The Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER suggestion that a Watterson memorial 
be erected in the form of a farm home for 
newspaper men in one of the mountain states, 
is a fine idea. The plan would be the most 
appropriate method possible of commemorating 
this great American journalist. 
GEORGE B. LOCKWOOD, 
Editor National Republican. 


1922. 


A Former Owner Protests 
New York, April 1, 1922. 

To Epitor & PustisHer: Your editorial in 
this week’s issue under the caption “Ten 
Years,” was in my opinion unfair to the 
Epitor & PusiisHer and the former manage- 
ment. You say “The first year of the ten 
seems to have been but yesterday. Epitor 
& PusLisHer was then a struggling publica- 
tion of limited circulation. Some readers paid 
their subscriptions, many did not.” 

The Epttror & PUBLISHER never was a strug- 
gling publication, but was always vigorous and 
healthy. It enjoyed a good paid circulation 


and from the start earned handsome dividends. 
Mr. Brown and his staff deserve much credit 
for the splendid — they are produc- 
ing and its moral tone. 
My sincere wish is the Tue Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER will continue to grow and prosper. 


J. B. SHALE. 


Everything’s There 
INDIANAPOLIS, March 28, 1922. 

To Epitor & PusLisHerR: I am very much 
obliged to you for your courtesy of March 24, 
telling me where I can find the list of mer- 
chandising papers. 

Every time I pick up your International 
Year Book I find valuable information that I 
did not know it contained. 

The next time I want something about the 
publishing field, I will look in this book be- 
fore I bother anybody. For the chances seem 
to be in favor of finding the information right 


here. 
MERLE SIDENER, 
President Sidener-Van Riper 
Advertising Company. 


Useful Information 
Lonpon, England, Feb. 27, 1922. 
To Epitor & PusiisHer: Of late I have 
been reading the weekly issues of your excellent 
journal over here, and find that they contain 
a lot of very useful information. 


A. V. HYDE, 


Fish Trades Gazette, London. 


A. B. C. and “Reputable” 


To Epitor & Pustisner: The Audit Bureau 
of Circulaticn has recently mailed out a copy 
of the By-Laws and Constitution. On the last 
page is a summary of the “What and Why” 
of the A. B. C., which reads: 

“The Audit Bureau of Circulation is an 
\ssociation of Advertisers, Advertising 
Agents and REPUTABLE publishers,” etc. 

Now, I am interested to know the ‘What 
and Why” of the use of the term “REPUTA- 
BLE” publishers. Why not also say reputable 
advertisers and reputable agents? 

I see in this expression the germ of an idea 
which has seemed to permeate the A. B. C. 
organization since the day of its birth, and as 
a publisher I resent it. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve there are hundreds of other publishers in 
the country who feel the same way I do. 


A. B. C. MEMBER. 








Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


(Population 14,417) 





The EXAMINER 

is the 

only A. B. C. 
newspaper published 
in this territory. 


all 


A CITY OF OWNED HOMES :—600% 
of the people of Bartlesville live in homes 
they own themselves. 


A CITY OF WEALTH :—Is readily be- 
lieved when one sees the fine homes and 
buildings, the wide, clean streets and the 
public improvements that are going on 
constantly for the town’s betterment. 


A CITY OF MANY INDUSTRIES :— 
While Bartlesville is essentially an oil 
town, farming, dairying, smelting; cement 
and machinery manufacturing are all big 
thriving industries. 


A CITY OF DOMINANCE:—So situ- 
ated that it dominates the northeastern 
oil field with the oldest and most sub- 
stantial oil field in the mid-continent pool 
around 
Osage pools at Bartlesville’s door. 


A CITY AND TRADE TERRITORY :— 


that is dominated by one newspaper 


it and with the wonderful 





G. LOGAN PAYNE CoO. 
Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles 





THE MORNING EXAMINER 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York 
Boston 
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Phibbs Opens Own Agency 


Harry C. Phibbs, formerly with the 
Kling-Gibson Company of Chicago, has 
opened his own advertising service at 400 
South Dearborn 
street. His clients 
are principally in 
the drug and 
medical business. 
Mr. Phibbs was 
engaged in news- 
paper work on 
various papers in 
Ireland, Eng- 
land and Canada 
before entering 
the advertising 
field. In his ad- 
vertising work he 
has been con- 
nected with Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 
of New York, the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany of Greensboro, N. C., and other 
advertisers. 


Harry C. Purses 


Dawson Returns to Washington 


Thomas F. Dawson, or “Old Tom” 
Dawson as he was known for years when 
he served as member of the Capitol staff 
at Washington of the Associated Press 
and as executive clerk of the Senate, re- 
turns to Washington April 10 to take 
charge of the Washington Bureau of the 
Christian Science Monitor. He will suc- 
ceed Andrew J. Montgomery. Mr. Daw- 
son came to Washington with the late 
Senator Teller of Colorado. For a time 
he covered the floor of the Senate for the 
Associated Press and later took over the 


United States Supreme Court detai (COP 
Under the Wilson administration 

was exccutive clerk of the Senate F JA 

several years he has been secretary 

the Colorado Historical Society, ; 


SPRINGFIELD SUN SOLD 


Akron Beacon-Journal Owner, P 
$200,000 for Morning Paper 


The Springfield (Ohio) Sun, a sey. 
day morning paper, has been sold to ¢, 
gressman C. L. Knight, publisher of ; 
Akron Beacon-Journal, John S, Ky 
John H. Barry, and John T. Watters ning 
of the Beacon-Journal. It jis deljegupther lik 
that Warren A. Myers and George pppeat i 
Sheridan received more than $2000 dibessly ot 
the Sun. Mr. Sheridan will devote hgittriend y 
seli_to his sanitarium near Dayton, [i most 

No further changes in the personne into 
the paper are expected. It is rumorg i 
Springfield that the new owners g eames 
establish an afternoon paper in conjim f incur 
tion with the Sun. The News, ang 
ernoon paper, is the other paper 
Springfield. 
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Ward’s Widow Must Not Mary 


The will of the late Robert E. W 
head of Robert E. Ward, Inc, nes 
paper representative who died suddg 
recently, provides that his widow, am 
Mabel H. Ward, must forfeit an angi 
income of $5,000 if she marries ag 
An income of $2,400 a year is alloyam 
their son under the will to defray} 
school expenses, ; 
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Display composition: 
less waits and waste- 


Brass matrices are composed, rapidly and Bone | 
easily, in the Ludlow special stick—justi- 
fied and cast in perfect slug lines by con 
positors that are trained on the right 
method of producing good display. 
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Matrices produce a clean, new face for 
every slug—consequently there is always 
unlimited capacity for quality display. 


It is entirely natural for compositors to 
produce quality display with the Ludlow 
and they do get the speed. 


That the Ludlow System is basically right 
is proven by the fast-growing list of news 
papers that are getting their display with 
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py READERS OFFEND 
JAPANESE. DIGNITY 


eople of Nippon Don’t Like Name of 
“Jap” Anti-American Agitators 
Use Thoughtless Squibs of 
U. S. Press 





By Jon R. Morris 
For Eastern Editor, Evitor & PvuBLisHer 


Toxio (by mail ).—References to the 
sanese people as “Japs,” repeated 
sings against the “yellow peril,” and 
ter like expressions which sometimes 
‘ooear in the American press are need- 
obstructing the pathway to more 
riendly American-Japanese relations. 
, most cases such expressions are writ- 
9 into news stories, editorials and 
milines without the slightest intention 
incurring ill feeling. Doubtless, the 
ters seldom realize all that their 
ords imply. But whatever the motive, 


Mixch methods of handling stories regard- 
Ming Japan and the Japanese people add 


much to the difficulties preventing closer 


Mriendship and understanding between 


he two nations. 
The treatment some American news- 
apers gave the big story of Premier 
Hara’s assassination is a case in point. 
this is written, papers which carried 
news are just beginning to reach 
ckio from the United States. Ob- 
jously, no one familiar with American 
purnalism will judge the whole by a 
owen representatives but not everyone 
ith whom we have to deal here has 
ore than a vagtte knowledge of the 
uation. It was not in the least re- 
wting to one acquainted with the 
landing of representative American 
spapers to see that one generally 
warded as being among the sanest, 
irest and most careful in style and 
ought had preceded its cable announc- 
g the Premier’s death with one of its 
gest headlines reading: “JAp PREMIER 
” 
It would be every bit as courteous to 
ber to a distinguished Frenchman as a 
og” or to call the Italian premier a 
op.” But those indignities are never 
mmitted. Enough time has elapsed 
the war that practically all Amer- 
newspapers have discarded the 
ond “Hun” as being an insulting mis- 
mer for the German people. Still, 
Japanese and Japanese questions are 
tng publicly discussed in some sec- 
ms of the press without regard for 
emational etiquette or the most ele- 
tntary rules of polite intercourse. 
With the Japanese, perhaps more than 
hany other people, such practices are 
ind to have their bad effect in assist- 
to create friction. It is quite true 
; the Japanese are “a proud and sen- 
ive people” (not to be humbled by sar- 
tic sketches of the national char- 
) and while Americans need make 
exceptions in their favor on account 
this, it might at least be well to ac- 
d them the same courtesies consid- 
ti to be due the people of other coun- 
& and races. 
tis is by no means a plea for the 
aiese nor a tribute to their racial 
racteristics—in which, as a matter of 
% are to be found many things de- 
hile. Neither does the writer take into 
sideration at this moment their racial 
# tational shortcomings—which, cer- 
are obvious and most distressing 
Tange. It is the present inten- 
however, to call to the attention of 
“Kan newspaper men, reporters, 
lonial writers, copyreaders, and ed- 
the lack of consideration which 
S€ so often receive at their hands. 
‘ogatory statement or phrase, if un- 
tonal, does every bit as much mis- 
a one deliberately written. A 








































squib, at the expense of an odd or ri- 
diculous Oriental custom (which may 
have passed out of usage in the present 
march towards modernism), does more 
to arouse hostility towards us than any 
rational argument of international con- 
cern, even though directly opposed to the 
Japanese viewpoint. And it should not 
be supposed that these little snubs, how- 
ever inconsequential in fact, are not car- 
ried back to where their effect is great- 
est. Anti-American propagandists attend 
to that. 

American journalism, by its frank and 
fair discussion of problems affecting 
both nations, is doing much to solve 
those problems. Sometimes, amazing 
ignorance of conditions here is displayed 
in unexpected quarters—but that—while 
important, is another story. On the 
whole, our newspapers have done more 
than any other single agency to explain 
our position and our sincerity to the 
Japanese people. Further, the same 
newspapers have served as models for 
the foremost journals of this Empire 
and after their pattern have been built 
powerful publications which now are 
helping iron out the differences between 
the two countries. 

While American newspapers, generally 
speaking, are doing such good work in 
the interests of international friendship, 
it is unfortunate that they should detract 
from the effectiveness of their best work 
by occasional mis-steps due to lack of 
care. There is no necessity for warning 
the American press to formulate its 
policies and defend them to the last ditch, 
regardless of all but the rules of fair- 
play and the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people. But many editors and 
writers do need to learn that their 
thoughts, if couched in more courteous 
terms, will have much greater force for 
good. Without discarding any of our 
honest beliefs or altering fundamental 
policy in the least, American newspaper 
men are in a position to do high service 
in helping preserve the peace of the 
Pacific; to their credit be it said that 
most of them are taking the fullest ad- 
vantage of their positions. But their 
service will be the more easily per- 
formed if they all will discuss the Jap- 
anese question in the tone its importance 
deserves and refrain from careless ex- 
pressions which could be ill taken by 
Japanese citizens. Such is the policy 
towards America and Americans pur- 
sued by all Japanese journals except 
some with which newspapers in the 
United States might well resent com- 
parison. 





Old Time Newsies Win Fight 


Andrew J. Hickey and Timothy Mur- 
phy who lost their news stands at South 
Ferry, New York, when a chain operator 
offered the city $4,200 a year for the 
concession against their $600 each and 
who were arrested last June for continu- 
ing to sell papers on a charge of tres- 
passing, were freed recently. Hickey 
had been selling papers at this spot for 
23 years and Murphy for 18 years. At 
first they paid $24 a year for the con- 
cession. 


Kansas City Ad Man Missing 


R. M. Martin, a member of Martin- 
Warner, advertising agents of Kansas 
City, is missing and is being sought for 
by the police. He left Kansas City for 
St. Joseph and a few days later Mrs. 
Martin received an incoherent letter from 
him dated at St. Joseph. Mr. Martin 
served in the A. E, F. and was shell- 
shocked. 


Coming to A. N. P. A. Meeting 


Members of the Inland Daily Press 
Association who will attend the annual 
meeting of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association will leave Chicago 
April 23. So far two sleepers have been 
engaged and a special section may be run. 


Editor & Publisher for April 8, 1922 
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28 Editor 


“ONLY NEWSPAPER TALK” 


66 HAT’S just newspaper talk,” is probably the 
most serious indictment that can be rendered 
either by the individual or mass public opinion 

against the newspaper. The fact that it is a common 
expression heard in every walk of life reflects an atti- 
tude of mind that is worth more than passing notice— 
in fact, it has reached the point where it demands the 
serious consideration of every editor and reporter in 
the country. 

Taken as a whole the newspapers of America are 
honest and are at all times striving to render real 
public service by printing the true news ‘rst; th> 
rendering of that service is a matter for which the 
members of the profession of journalism must take 
full responsibility, and the longer they, as a whole, 
tolerate faking and exaggeration in any form the 
harder it will be for the source of their livelihood to 
win back full public confidence and all the rewards 
that go with it. . 

The public mind is now inflamed as a result of the 
numerous murders and robberies being reported in 
every part of the country; for a reporter to trifle with 
the public mind in its present condition means more 
than securing a good story—it may reasonably lead 
to the breaking down of the forces of law and order. 

Early this week there was a daring robbery in New 
York that attracted national attention. F. P. A. went 
to the trouble to clip the headlines on the following 
day’s newspapers and reproduce them in his column 
in the New York World. Here they are: 

Get $100,000 in 
American. 

Get $90,000 in Washington Square Home.—The 
World. 

Get $80,000 Loot.—The Tribune. 

Get $75,000 in Washington 
Herald. 

$70,000 Loot—The News. 

$60,000 Robbery in Washington Square Home. 
—The Times. 


Washington Square——The 


Square.—The 


If one of these newspapers told the truth, then 
five did not, but it was not primarily the newspapers’ 
fault; in each case a member of the profession of 
journalism was responsible for the story that caused 
fellow members of his craft to write these varying 
headlines, 

Those six newspapers had but one interest in that 
story; that was to carry an interesting and truthful 
word picture of the crime that would win and hold 
reader interest. They undoubtedly assigned trained 
reporters to the job. 

The result shows one of three things—laziness, in- 
competency, or willful faking and an ignoring of 
loyalty to the newspaper that has placed its good name 
in their keeping. We don’t know which, but we do 
know that we here have the cause of the public in- 
dictment, “That’s only newspaper talk.” 

How much longer are we going to tolerate slipshod 
inaccuracies such as these? 


THE REAWAKENING OF FRANCE 
O true gauge of the effect of the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armaments 
will be possible for at least a hundred years, 
probably more. However, its influence is already 
being felt—France, the most reticent of all the na- 
tions that was officially represented at the gathering, 
has confessed to having learned one lesson that will 
mean much to future generation—her Premier an- 
nouncing that regular weekly conferences will be 
held with representatives of the press in the future. 
No other nation suffered in public esteem as France 
did, at Washington and since. She seemed to be en- 
tirely out of step with the spirit of the times. 
Although among friends and well-wishers, her rep- 
resentatjves were unapproachable and over-suspicious. 
As a result their motives were questioned and the 
ideals of her people were not properly interpreted 
for America. France has now learned her lesson. 
Premier Poincaré announces that his regular con- 
ferences will include a weekly meeting with the rep- 
resentatives of the press of the United States. The 
Washington Conference was a step forward, even 
though it were measured only by this accomplish- 
ment. 
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THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 


HE slimy trail of the serpent of free publicity 

and propaganda is in evidence these days in in- 

creasing measure on the columns of most of the 
big city dailies, Propaganda for the railway execu- 
tives, propaganda for union labor, propaganda for 
American valuation, propaganda for big business, 
propaganda for advertisers, propaganda for advertis- 
ing agencies, propaganda for commercialized prize 
fights, propaganda for commercialized baseball and 
propaganda for other commercialized sports, is ooz- 
ing its way throughout the land ad nauseam. 

The average editorial executive seems to feel that 
he has no further responsibility than to present the 
falsely misleading, manufactured statements of con- 
flicting interests and contending factions. “Let them 
have their say,” is his attitude. Print both sides of 
every controversy, let it go at that, is his position 
and there is no denying the fact that this is the easy, 
lazy man’s way of getting through the day’s work. 

But what of the reader? Has he no rights? Should 
he be compelled to waste his time reading these 
ready-made statements by lying propagandists? 
Should he be forced to digest a column to get a kernel 
of fact? Isn’t his inevitable reaction unfavorable to 
the newspaper? Doesn’t he justly exclaim with 
righteous wrath: “the truth is not in these state- 
ments, but rather somewhere in between them?” 

What about journalistic standards and journalistic 
ethics? Must the public mind be confused with re- 
spect to these vital, economic, industrial and financial 
issues? Isn’t it the manifest duty of the newspaper 
editor to eliminate the false and the untrue? Should 
not the owners of newspapers assert their power and 
influence at once in the public interest? 

Those in authority who are too lazy or incompe- 
tent to perform this public service as it should be 
performed should give way to those who are willing 
and able to do so and the publisher owes a duty to 
himself to see to it that those who serve ably and 
fearlessly should be adequately compensated. 

Propaganda is destroying the newspaper’s chief 
assets—reader confidence and good will. 





AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHarLes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


HAVE sworn by Myself, the word is gone 

out of My mouth in righteousness, and shall 
not return, That unto Me every knee shall bow, 
every tongue shall swear—(lJsa. xlv: 23, 24). 
Seek ye out of the Book of the Lord and read— 
(lsa. xxxiv: 16)—O Lord God, to whom venge- 
ance belongeth; O God, to whom vengeance 
belongeth, shew Thyself. Lift up Thyself, Thou 
Judge of the earth: render a reward to the 
proud. Lord, how long shall the wicked, how 
long shall the wicked triumph? How long 
shall they utter and speak hard things? and 
all the workers of iniquity boast themselves? 
They break in pieces Thy people, O Lord, and 
afflict Thine heritage. They slay the widow and 
the stranger, and murder the fatherless, Yet 
they say, The Lord shall not see, neither shall 
the God of Jacob regard it. Understand, 
ye brutish among the people: and ye fools, 
when will ye be wise? The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of man, that they are vanity. Blessed 
is is the man whom Thou chastenest, O Lord, 
and teachest him Thy law; That Thou mayest 
give him rest from the days of adversity, until 
the pit be digged for the wicked. For the Lord 
will not cast off his people, neither will He for- 
sake his inheritance (Ps. xciv: 1-8, 11-14). For 
it is written, As I live, said the Lord, every 
knee shall bow to Me, and every tongue. shall 
confess to God. So then every cne of us shall 
*. account of himself to God—(Rom. xiv: 

5 eee 
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AN ECONOMIC ABSURDITY 


RICE reductions have little effect in increasigs 
circulation, it would appear from the evidens 
now at hand in the April 1 statement of citey 

lation of newspapers which have cut rates jn Tecer! 
months. Several important papers had not Publish 
their Post Office statement when this was Writter 
and new evidence may invalidate early Conclusions 
but there now seems little reason to believe that Man 
newspapers will achieve by cutting circulation price 
under present conditions, what the New York Time 
accomplished over 20 years ago by the same methos 
but under far different circumstances, } 

Cleveland and St. Louis newspapers’ statements fr 
the past six months show either very small gains ‘ 
none at all in circulation, 

The three Cleveland dailies distributed an aye 
age of 506,824 copies daily during the six month 


ending March 31, 1922, against 506,280 copies dif 


during the previous six months. Prices were , 
duced in August, 1921. The gain is trifling, ands 
increase over the average circulation for the 
months ending March 31, 1921—about 22,000, or in 
and a half per cent—is scarcely less negligible. 
St. Louis, with four papers, had an average tot 
daily distribution during the past six months of Sif. 
811 copies. Lower prices were effective February | 


1922. Six months ago, at the old rate, the averag 


was 500,298 copies, and one year ago it was 533% 
There is not even a suggestion of new circulatiz 
sufficient to offset the lost income and if the publis. 
ers are spending as much money to secure and mip 
tain their 2-cent circulation as they did when thé 
papers sold for three cents, there is little comfort: 
small increases in the semi-annual averages. 

Probably circulation expense is less than under t 
old price, but there is little reduction in other & 
ments of cost, certainly not 30 per cent, 

“It is an economic absurdity to sell a newspage 
for one cent,” declared the Springfield Union th 
week when it dropped its price from two cents # 
the penny-a-copy rate in a new price-war, and me 
publishers will agree heartily, 

It is just as economically absurd for a newspaz 
to reduce its price from three cents, if its prest 
rate was set to meet increases in labor and mater 
costs. There have been no declines in the latter & 
ments of newspaper production sufficient to war 
a 30 per cent cut in a newspaper's revenue froma 
source, and a 67 per cent reduction, is complet) 
incompatible with sound newspaper management 

AN OPEN CONFESSION 
NE of the most remarkable statements that «4 
()rveated in any newspaper is the following it 
the Fountain Inn (S. C.) Tribune, whose edit 
Robert Quillen, is widely known as a writer { 
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magazines and newspaper syndicates: 

“Of all the hard jobs in the world, that of maki 
a public confession is the hardest. But it is theo 
square thing to do, it must be done. This, thereia 
is an open letter to the young fellows of Found 
Inn—the ‘good fellows,’ the fellows I love and | 
with at times—the fellows I have taken drinks ¥ 
and fellowshipped with. 

“All this while I have been a member of the cit 
—just that and nothing more. And when my © 
science bothered me about taking a drink whee 
could get it, I said to myself: ‘Why, I am ali 
supporter of the church; I pay the tithe; I # 
gentleman and a man of intelligence; there's n0 
in my taking a drink when I want it for I can 
dle it.’ 

“I said that, but I was a liar. And while p 
as a church member and a follower of Christ ams 
reserving the right to take a drink at my pleas® 
I was considerably lower down than a snake's bel 

“This is a bitter dose to swallow, fellows, bot 
had it coming to me. And if my conduct has led 8 
of you to believe that a man can retain his heal 
while carrying water on both shoulders, 1 wal 
make it clear that it’s an impossibility. 

“I’m through. I’m 34 years of age, and have 
struck a lick for my Lord. From now on 1 am 1 
to use as He thinks best, and I'll stick to Him" 
costs me everything I have and every friend I 

“I’m ashamed, fellows. Forgive me for not 
been square. “Robert 
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LANSING RAY, president and edi- 
Batce of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
spoke on newspaper advertising recently 
 jefore the class in advertising of the 
Pea, Advertising Club of 5t. Louis. 
den: ; W. R. Hollister, owner and publisher of 
BE the Jefferson City Missouri State Journal, 
) js in active charge of the campaign of 
Breckinbridge Long, candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for United States 
Senate in Missourt. 

Roy Howard, chairman of the board of 
the Scripps-McRae | Enterprises, is ona 
trip to the Pacific Coast. He is expected 
tack in New York April 23. 

Rowe Stewart, business manager of the 
Philadelphia Record, is a candidate for 
the presidency of the Philadelphia Rotary 
Club. Mr. Stewart is a former president 
of the Poor Richard Club and a former 

esident of the Associated Advertising 
iE) Clubs of the World. 
Christian Rasmussen, former president 
» of the Minneapolis Norwegian-Danish 
nd tke Press Club and president of the Ras- 
mussen Printing & Publishing Company, 
or fore celebrated his 70th birthday last week. 
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. Douglas Williams, general manager in 
xe toulf the United States of Reuters, Ltd., spent 
of 514.) last week at the Washington bureau. 

wary {f Clayton P. Chamberlin, vice-president 


of the Burr Printing Company, _pub- 
pa lisher of the Hartford (Conn. ) Times, 
“Eon March 28 celebrated the 35th anni- 


culate versaty of his service on the paper. His 

publ desk was banked with flowers, 

d mt) W. H. Johns, president of the George 

en tie Batten Company, and Mrs. Johns were 

niott 2h recently in Cocoa, on the East Coast of 

Bp Florida. 

nder i James A. Gannett, publisher of the 

ther es Portland (Me.) Press Herald and Water- 
ville (Me.) Sentinel, has returned from 

swspaie Florida where, with Mrs, Gannett, he 

rion th has passed the Winter. 


cents «Harry C. Shaw of the Rutland (Vt.) 


ind mele Herald editorial staff, has been appointed 
asistant federal prohibition director for 
cowie Vermont and will leave the newspaper 
ewspae . “ihe 
prose ied at once to take up his duties. Mr. 
. por Shaw has been engaged in newspaper 
materi . 


work for 25 years, going to Vermont 





ater ftom New Hampshire. 

) ware Chester C. Platt, editor of the Madi- 
Irom 2% sn (Wis.) Capital Times, has been 
omplee® spending a few days with friends in 


ement. Batavia, N. Y. 

CW. Ellis, publisher of the Lacka- 
wanna (N. Y.) Journal, is a grandfather, 
ason arrived at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Matie Ellis Fenton. 

John H. Fahey, publisher of the Wor- 
ceter (Mass.) Evening Post, spoke on 
problems confronting the advertiser, at 
arecent luncheon of the Worcester Ad- 
vertising Club. 

s the of Miltgn Garges, chief of the traffic de- 
therelo¥ partment of the Associated Press, is on a 
Fount South business trip and is visiting Mem- 

e and la phis, Chattanooga and other cities. 
rinks "4% Jackson S. Elliott, assistant - general 

manager of the Associated Press was in 


that ed 
wing frog 
ose edit 
yriter i 
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the ci Washington this week on business. 

n my M™ GR. Katz, of the E. Katz Special 
ik wher Agency, New. York, has returned from 
mali the Pacific coast. 

> | anf Edwin A. Quier, vice-president of the 


"s no Reading (Pa.) Eagle, and Mrs. Quier 
1 can te have teturned from a cruise of the West 
Indies and have left for Pinehurst to 
join William Seyfert, president of the 


hile po gle. 

fst 30°98 Gi E. 0. Thompson, owner and pub- 
pleas yo’ ©, O. Thompson, owner and pub 
y P vom ier of the Amarillo (Tex.) Daily 
ake s Tribune, was host to the employees of 
jows, bit the Paver at a dinner celebrating its 


has led 2% second birthday. 















1 his WMH Jack R. Reed of Wheeling, W. _Va., 
] watts become editor and manager of the 
Hinton (W. Va.) Leader and Daily 

have ™ 4 News, 
| am bi Rey. Alfred H. Merrill, publisher of 
y Him i the Brazil (Ind.) News, filed as a candi- 









te for the Democratic nomination for 
pmesentative in Congress from the Fifth 
ndiana district. 


end I mi 
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Editor 


Tiffany Blake, chief editorial writer 
for the Chicago Tribune, is back from 
a visit in the South. 

John G. Rankin, former president of 
the Texas Press Association celebrated 
his 8lst birthday last week. He estab- 
lished the Brenham Banner in 1866, and 
served as its editor and publisher for 
fifty years. 

Paul L. Diefenderfer, one time editor 
of the Pottstown (Pa.) News and later 
publisher of the Pottstown Ledger, sold 
his interests in the Ledger and entered 
the lumber business in Reading. 

Charles A. Tyler, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger Company, spoke on “Service” at 
the luncheon of the Philadelphia Rotary 
Club. 

William T. Ellis, well-known journalist 
and traveller, whose, home is in Swarth- 
more, Pa., is a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Congress in his 
district. 

Mrs. Aline Kilmer, widow of the late 
Joyce Kilmer, poet and newspaper man, 
who was killed in the world war, has 
been visiting Mrs. George J. Cooke in 
Chicago. She left late this week for her 
home in Larchmont, N. Y. 

Laurence C. Hodgson, the poet-journal- 
ist mayor of St. Paul, and Fred Hadley, 
publisher of the Winnebago City (Minn.) 
Enterprise, have formed a syndicate to 
furnish paragraphs and rhymes to news- 
papers. The work will command Mayor 
Hodgson’s whole time as soon as his 
term expires in June. 

Norman Dodge, general manager of 
the Merganthaler Linotype Company, and 
Cc. A. Hanson, general works manager, 
will leave New York April 11 on the 
Aquitania for a three months’ business 
trip abroad. They will spend several 
weeks at the head offices and plant of 
Linotype & Machinery, Ltd., in England 
and also plan to visit the Paris and Berlin 
agencies. On the evening of April 5 
Messrs. Dodge and Hanson were guests 
of honor at a bon voyage dinner. 

Theodore Christianson, editor of the 
Dawson ( Minn.) Sentinel, has withdrawn 
as a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Congress in the Third Minne- 
sota district against Andrew J. Volstead. 
He took the ground that the dry cause 
would be injured should he remain in 
the race. 

John E. Casey, editor of the Jordan 
(Minn.) Independent and secretary of 
the Minnesota Editorial Association, has 
been nominated for state auditor by the 
Democrats. 

George W. Purcell, editor of the Vin- 
cennes, (Ind.) Sun, has purchased a new 
home. - 

Thomas H. Adams, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Vincennes (Ind.) Commer- 
cial, was one of the speakers at a meeting 
of the Advertising Club last week. 

William Prohme, after a 7 months’ 
rest, has resumed charge of the editorial 
page of the San Francisco Examiner. 
Frank Farrar, who succeeded Mr. 
Prohme as Sunday editor of the Examin- 
er, is now news editor and W. T. Stott 
has become Sunday editor. 

Anderson H. Walters, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune, 
is a candidate for the Republican 
Congressional nomination from the twen- 
tieth Pennsylvania district. He is now 
Congressman at-large. If he wins the 
nomination, his Democratic opponent will 
be W. W. Bailey, editor of the Johnstown 
Democrat, who has served two previous 
terms in Congress. 

Joseph R. Tomlin of the advertising 
staff of the Cincinnati Times-Star on 
April 3 completed fifty years’ service 
with that newspaper. His fellow workers 
greeted Mr. Tomlin with flowers and 
made the day a gala one for him. 

John Beasley,, editor of the Monroe 
(N. C.) Journal, is back at his desk 
again after spending several weeks in 
Goldsboro, where he assisted in launch- 
ing the Goldsboro News, a morning 
daily, in which he has an interest. 

George W. Preston, advertising man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Enquirer, spoke 
recently before the St. Francis Xavier 
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MwWENTY-THREE years ago 
Thomas J. Blain founded the Item 
in Port Chester, N. Y. He did not 
at that time 
dream that the 
paper he was es- 
tablishing would 
one day be the 
only daily within 
eight miles of its 
location in any 
direction. He did 
not think either 
of the day when 
he would be able 
to undertake a 
trip half way 
1round the world, 
Tuomas J. Brain at his own ex- 
pense, and travel 
first class, too. Little did the young 
Scotchman who, in 1899, started that 
small newspaper, imagine the prospect of 
being one of the five delegates from the 
New York State Publishers’ Association 
to the Press Congress of the World, at 
Honolulu, in 1921. 

Founded by Mr. Blain, the Port 
Chester Daily Item has continued -to 
grow and to wax great both in power and 
in financial return. Today it is the only 
newspaper of any kind in the village of 
Port Chester and has a daily circulation 
of around four thousand. The daily ap- 
pearance of its ten to sixteen pages has 
a very convincing effect on the reading 
public of the village. 

On his return from the Orient, Mr. 
Blain was tendered a surprise party by 
the members of. his staff and when the 
Item recently celebrated its 23d birthday, 
it was overwhelmed with felicitations 
from contemporaries. 























College class in advertising on “Why the 
Volume of Newspaper Advertising Ever 
Increases.” 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


ENR Y WOOD of the Rome bureau 

of the United Press and Ralph Turn- 
er of the London bureau will cover the 
Genoa Conference. 

W. J. McVicker, formerly of the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Bureau of the United Press, 
has succeeded Milton Fishman as man- 
ager of the St. Louis bureau. 

Fred Neumeier, of the central division 
headquarters at Chicago of the United 
Press, has succeeded Hal Thompson as 
Oklahoma City manager. 

Dale Van Every, manager of the Har- 
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risburg (Pa.) bureau of the United 


Press, is on his vacation. 


John Cluney, formerly a member of 
the editorial staff of the Waterbury Re- 
publican, has joined the staff of the 
Waterbury Evening Democrat to fill the 
vacancy made by the resignation of Ed- 
ward McDonald, 

Paul Gilbert of the Chicago Post posed 
in the George Washington inaugural suit 
of silk and velvet for a portrait. This 
suit was recently uncovered in Gunther 
collection at the Chicago Historical Mu- 
seum. 


Emil Glenn Hubka, head of the day 
city desk for the City News Bureau of 
Chicago, has purchased a $16,000 home in 
Oak Park. 

Miss Arline Rumsfield is conducting 
the new women’s sports department in 
the Chicago News. 

B. Frank Alcott has been appointed 
radio editor of the Camden (N. J.) Daily 
Courier. 

Charles F. O’Connor, racehorse handi- 
capper and editor of the amateur base- 
ball column of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune, took a day job on the Times 
Star this week. He was guest of honor 
of the Commercial Tribune staff at a 
dinner at the Hotel Metropole Tuesday. 
O’Connor is succeeded by Ray Phelan, 
formerly of the Chicago Tribune. Dick 
Cluver is another addition to the sports 
department. 

Adolph Matthias, for twenty-seven 
years a member of the staff of the Cin- 
cinnati Times Star, said goodbye to old 
associates this week. He is now a mem- 
ber of the staff of Collier’s Eye of Chi- 
cago where he will write race horse 
features, 

William Danziger, originator of the 
“In Movieland” column in the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune, is now doing ex- 
ploitation work for the Paramount Films. 

Bill Reeves, telegraph editor of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, resumed 
his place after a two months’ siege of 
appendicitis, stomach and a host of other 
troubles ; 

Charles Bocklett, city editor of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, left this week on a 
vacation trip to Florida. Horace Potter, 
managing editor, returned from a month’s 
trip to Cuba. 

Miss Nora Atkins, of the Waterbury 
Republican business staff, will be associ- 
ated in the editorial department to assist 
Miss Marie Dunn, society editor. Miss. 
Atkins is succeeded by Mrs. Florence 
Logan, formerly of the Waterbury Dem- 
ocrat classified department. 

Carter W. Wormeley is now manager 
of the Virginia State Bureau of Publicity. 

Godfrey de Tonnancour, who served 
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for five months as an attache at the 
disarmament conference in Washington, 
returned to his desk as editor of Fall 
River L’Independant on Monday. 


E. V. Rast, formerly of Buffalo Com- 
mercial, is now on the staff of the Buffa- 
lo Times. 

R. L. Minton, formerly of Sherman, 
Tex., and son of the editor and publisher 
of the Sherman Daily Courier, is now a 
reporter on the Dallas Morning News. 

Eugene Travis, former telegraph editor 
of the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, is 
now in Memphis, Tenn. 


J. E. King, night editor of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News, is now in charge 
of the class in journalism at Southern 
Methodist University, succeeding A. F. 
Henning, financial editor of the News. 

Francis Davis, feature writer for the 
Kansas City Post, and Richard Lock- 
ridge, of the Kansas City Journal staff, 
were married at Kansas City, March 28. 

Horace F. Wilder has resigned as 
manager of the Marlboro (Mass.) Daily 
Enterprise, after 23 years of service. 

Isaac Gershman has been made an as- 
sistant city editor of the Chicago City 
News Bureau. 

Daniel S. Dexter, sports editor of the 
Lewiston (Me.) Journal, has become city 
editor, succeeding Oscar A. Shepard, now 
in the state news and editorial depart- 
ment. 

Everard J. Gove, telegraph editor of 
the Biddeford (Me.) Journal the past 
six years, is soon to become postmaster 
of Biddeford. 


Robert Curtis Harper is back on the 
sports desk of the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader. 

Fred G. Shollenberger, formerly sport- 
ing editor of the Reading (Pa.) News- 
Times, is business manager of the Read- 
ing Baseball Club for his second season. 

John J. Garvin, formerly of the adver- 
tising and editorial staffs of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, is publisher of 
the Auto Gossip, a monthly of Reading, 
Pa. 


William B. Smith, for several years 
city hall reporter for the Richmond 
(Va.) New-Leader, is now city editor of 
the Richmond Evening Dispatch. 

Miss Elizabeth Witt has succeeded her 
sister, Miss Brent Witt, as society edi- 
tor of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch. Her sister was recently married. 


R. F. Gardner has left the copy desk 
of the Camden Courier to go to Phila- 
delphia. 


Harry Wohl, police reporter for the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, will leave soon 
on a trip into Alaska. 

Miss Vera Palmer, former society edi- 
tor of the old Richmond (Va.) Evening 
Journal, is now doing publicity work. 

James C. Latimer, former managing 
editor of the Roanoke (Va.) Times and 
capitol man for the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, is now in charge of the indus- 
trial section of the Times-Dispatch. He 
is succeeded by Earl Lutz at the Capitol. 

Byron Ford is now covering the Cap- 
itol for the Richmond News-Leader. 

Frank B. Brown, for many years on 
the staff of the Reading (Pa.) Eagle, 
has filed nomination papers for another 
term in the Assembly. He was first 
elected in 1920 on the Democratic ticket. 

W. Erle Homan, formerly of the Read- 
ing (Pa.) News-Times, is now secretary 
to City Councilman Dampman, super- 
intendent of parks and public property. 

James: Walsh, formerly of the editorial 
staff of the Boston Post, has joined the 
Boston American staff. 


John Casey, formerly of the Boston 
Traveller, is now on the Boston Ameri- 
can as rewrite man. 

Howard Brownlee, assistant city edi- 
tor of the Spokane Spokesman-Review, 
is acting city editor while Malcolm 
‘Glendenning is in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Paul F. Hardman has resigned as as- 
sistant city editor of the Kansas City 
Post to practice law. 
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J. J. Taylor, State Press editor of the 
Dallas-Galveston (Tex.) News, recently 
was guest and principal speaker at the 
meeting of the Lions’ Club in Terrell, 
Texas. 

John Denman Osbourne, former city 
hall man for the Long Branch (N. J.) 
Record, is on the Asbury Park Press 
as reporter and Boy Scout and American 
Legion editor. 

Miss Lillian Ruthrauff is Greencastle, 
Pa., representative of the Hagerstown 
(Md.) Morning Herald. 

John C. Lunar, formerly of the To- 
ronto Star and Globe, is now on the 
staff of the Spokane Chronicle as are 
Mark Shields, for 3 years political editor 
of the Boise (Idaho) Statesman; A. H 
Reed, former news editor, Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Enterprise ; and. Parker Sherwin. 

Clarence Hartigan, of the Spokane 
Chronicle, has resigned to take charge 
of the Gonzaga University Stadium cam- 
paign. 

Pearce C. Davies, recently of the 
Yakima (Wash.) Herald, has joined the 
staff of the Spokane Bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Ross E. Quinn, formerly on markets 
and real estate for the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Daily Chronicle, is now lodge editor of 
the Spokesman-Review. 

E. W. Wallis of the Macon (Ga.) 
News is now its managing editor. He 
used to be state editor. 

Harlan S. Cummings, who resigned 
as managing editor of the Lynn ( Mass.) 
Daily Item, to become postmaster of 
Lynn, upon leaving the Item, was pre- 
sented by the staff with a gold watch 
and chain, knife and Masonic charm. 

Edward P. Hartnett is now Western 
New York editor of the Buffalo News, 
succeeding Edward Scanlon, now on the 
News telegraph desk. 

Herb Peters is now head of the Buf- 
falo News copy desk. 

Francis Gregory, formerly of the Buf- 
falo Enquirer, is covering Lancaster and 
Depew for the Buffalo News. 

James Trainor, formerly of the Buf- 
falo Express, has joined the Buffalo 
News city staff. 

Miss Marjorie Baker, formerly of 
Boston, is now on the Buffalo News 
staff. 

George Young left the copy desk of 
the San Francisco Call on April 1 to 
go to the Oakland Post-Enquirer as man- 
aging editor. 

Richard O. Hansen, of the San Fran- 
cisco Journal, was married on March 10 
to Miss Anne Meagher, of San Francisco. 
He is head of the Journal copy-desk. 

Luther W. Rood, formerly with the 
Oakland Enquirer, is now night editor of 
the San Francisco Journal. 

Burdette S. Sanders has resigned as 
make-up editor of the Oakland Post- 
Enquirer to do publicity work. 

Eugene Bowles, an Oakland newspaper 
man, and formerly assistant director of 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, is 
now managing director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Chico, California. 

Josiah M. Ward, for many years with 
the Denver Post, has joined the San 
Francisco Journal editorial staff. 

Guy T. Smith has joined the San 
Francisco Journal copy-desk staff. 

A. W. O’Brien, formerly rewrite man 
on the San Francisco Journal, has joined 
the Oakland Post-Enquirer. 

Frederick E. Fassett, Jr., son of Fred- 
erick G. Fassett of the Boston Trans- 
cript, has become night editor of the 
Waterville (Me.) Morning Sentinel. He 
succeeds James E. McMahon, now news 
editor of the Houlton (Me.) Daily News. 

James B. Clendenin, formerly on St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh papers, has become 
city editor of the Huntington papers (W. 
Va.) Herald-Dispatch, succeeding Wiatt 
Smith, now news editor. 

“Jack” Casey, fiction writer, has joined 
the Boston American staff as rewrite 
man. 

C. E. Alcock of Danville, Ky., has pur- 
chased the Forest City Courier from H. 
C. Hull. J. C. Alcock is associated with 
his father in the management. 


Alfred C. Runyan, a former Wichita 
(Kan.) newspaper man, has sailed for 
China for the Methodist Church Public- 
ity Board. He will be gone 3 years. 

Bert A. Teeters, telegraph editor of the 
Springfield (Ohio) News, spent several 
days, last week, visiting friends in north- 
ern Ohio. 

Richard C. Hamilton, political report- 
er on the Spokane Daily Chronicle, for 
the past year and a half, has joined the 
staff of the Spokesman-Review. 

Russell Arden Bankson, short story 
writer and recently feature writer on the 
staff of the Spokane Daily Chronicle, is 
now publicity manager of the Nell Ship- 
man Production Company. 


Harry Cohen, lately assistant telegraph 
editor of the Duluth Herald, has been 
appointed editor of the Virginia ( Minn.) 
Daily Virginian, succeeding H. P. Mc- 
Bride, resigned. 

George L. Kirk, who has been on the 
editorial staff of the Rutland (Vt.) Eve- 
ning News for over 20 years, is now 
city editor of the Rutland Herald. 

Tommy Hughitt, former all western 
quarterback of the University of Michi- 
gan, is a new member of the Buffalo 
Times staff. 

Edward Spicer, police reporter of the 
Buffalo News, is the father of a son. 

Fred Robertson, police reporter of the 
Buffalo Times, resigned to become editor 
of the Genesee Review, a community 
newspaper. 

Henry Rising, managing editor of the 
Spokane Daily Chronicle, has been elected 
to the board of governors of the Spokane 
Camp Fire Girls. Other newspaper men 
on the Camp Fire Girls’ board of trustees 





are Wilbur Kirkman, magazine edit 
Sunday Spokesman-Review, and } , 
A. Pierce of the Chronicle staff. ‘ary 


Don Skene, Portland Oregonian re 
porter, has taken four months’ leave of 
absence for a trip to Europe. ° Ip Parig 
he expects to meet Ben Hur Lamp 
also of the Oregonian staff, who js now 
going around the world for the 
with Julius L. Meier, president of Pog 
land’s 1925 exposition. 

William Sahud, formerly a reporter fgy 
the Chicago Evening American, is now 
literary editor for the Milwaukee Wis. 
consin News. 

Miss Marion Martin, assistant to Ay. 
ust Bartz in the Chicago Tribune morgy 
has taken two months’ leave to visit her 
aunt in San Diego. 


Julian S. Mason, managing editor 
the New York Tribune, spent a few day 
in Chicago. 7 

Henry Paynter, reporter for the Chi 
cago Evening American, worked oye. 
time during the week campaigning for th 
soldiers’ bonus petition. 

Walter A. Bermingham, auto edity 
of the Chicago Evening Post and Pay 
T. Gilbert, special writer of this sam 
newspaper, are joint editors of the “Gold 
en Rule” magazine of the North Shor 
Motor Club. 

William G. Forte, who “covers” Feder. 
al building for the Chicago Daily News 
has taken a two weeks’ vacation. 

S. J. Duncan Clark, editorial write 
who wrote an analysis of the world wa, 
has returned to the staff of the Chicag 
Evening Post after an absence of a year, 

J. R. Hayden, Chicago Evening Jour 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Courses for All 
by Detroit News Radio 


agro in August, 1920, as the first news- 
paper to broadcast RADIO concerts, The 
Detroit News has extended the scope of its 
RADIO service until it now occupies a unique 
place in the life of Detroit, Michigan and the 
United States as an educational force and pub- 


The University of Michigan has already made 
arrangements with The Detroit News for broad- 
casting its famous extension courses from Radio 
boy and forest ranger 
will now be able to get the benefits of Uni- 
versity lectures and instruction which formerly 
were open only to such as could crowd into the 


Arrangements have also been made with the 
State Department of Public Health to broad- 
cast a series of lectures on health and sanita- 


These are but a few of the services already 
maintained by The Detroit News to foster the 


The Detroit News 


Net Paid Circulation Exceeds 
225,000 Daily, 245,000 Sunday 


oe “Always In The Lead” 
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‘te If you want to judge the availability of any community as 
a a market for your goods—if you desire to judge its buying 
“ capacity or its progressive spirit—what better can you do 
Ss than judge it by the automobiles it buys or uses? 
or the 
al Let us view Ohio from the automobile standpoint. 
Padi 
Gola Ohio ranks second amongst the states in number of cars 
7 owned by its people having in excess of 616,800, one to every 
tl nine persons, even though its area is only 41,040 square miles. 
wis Ohio has more cars than Texas with 265,896 square miles 
a of territory to traverse, making the need of automobiles 
our greater than in states of smaller area. 


Ohio has more cars than Michigan, California, Kansas or 
the New England States. 


These comparisons go to demonstrate clearly that Ofzo is a 
state that has money to spend and people who like to spend 
it. Need we say more to lead you to advertise in these daily 
Ohio newpapers— | 


FIRST” 
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Cireu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 | 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
Akron Beacon Journal......... (E) 32,587 085 085 Lima Republican-Gazette....(M&S) 11,736 035 035 
TINUE MOD Rca aiid es cccedee (E) 17,432 .06 06 TRA ROR: < ce ctadedes eeana (E) 5,982 025 025 
*Akron Sunday Times........... (S) 21,834 07 07 Middletown Journal ........... (E) 4,674 025 025 
*Athens Messenger ............. (E) 9,199 03 03 Newark American-Tribune ..... (E) 6,550 025 025 
Bellefontaine Examiner ........ (E) 4,264 0179 ~=.017 Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch..(E) 6,132 025 .025 
Cincinnati Enquirer ......... (M-S) 72,294 17-35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun and i 
Cleveland Plain Dealer........ (M) 182,549 32 32 Times ........++++eeee0e: (M&E) 15,638 06 06 
Cleveland Plain Dealer......... (S) 215,703 37237 Portsmouth Sun-Times. ......... (S) 9,552 04 04 
} Columbus Dispatch ........... (E) 68,234 5 14 Toledo: Tiade: . 22. cc. cecsecctes (E) 87,519 25 .23 
Columbus Dispatch ............ (S) 73,369 5 14 *Toronto Tribune .............. (E) 1,092 011 011 
| Conneaut News Herald......... (E) 3,080 017 .0179 Warren Daily Chronicle....... (E) 6,461 025 025 
| Dover Daily Reporter......... (E) 4,103 02 02 *Youngstown Vindicator......... (E) 24,587 07 07 
| *Hamilton Daily News.....:.... (E) 7,123 03 03 *Youngstown Vindicator ........ (S) 25,277 07 07 
fete etn MBNA ret St, aber | 
ee a *A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1921. , 
. Times-Democrat .......... (E&S) 15,517 06 05 +Publisher’s Statement. i 
’ 
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PERSONALS 


(Continued from page 30) 











staff, returned to work Monday 
being ill with influenza. 

Paul E, Smith and Louis J. Gale, 
both of the Camden (N. J.) Courier staff, 
have organized the West Jersey News 
Bureau to serve New York, Philadel- 
phia, Newark and other papers. 

Merle MacAllister of Pelham, N. Y., 
has been elected commander of Belleau 
Woods, Post 238, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, New York City 

I C. Hillweg has returned to the staff 
of the Minneapolis Tribune. 

William A. Murray, music critic of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, will leave the paper at 
the end of the season to go with the 
Baldwin Piano Company. 


R. Alger Dake, formerly financial 
manager for Sexsmith & Co., is director 
of the new financial information bureau 
of the Milwaukee Wisconsin News and 
Sunday Telegram. 

Richard C. Atwater, editor of “Pillar 
to Post” column of the Chicago Evening 
Post, is the father of a baby girl, chris- 
tened Doris. On Thursday of this week, 
Mr. Atwater celebrated his first anni- 
versary as “Pillar to Post” editor. 

Harry L. McClellan, automobile editor 
of the Chicago Evening Journal, is work- 
ing on a special auto edition which will 
be off the press in a week. 


after 


Duncan McCready. special writer on 
the Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat, has re 
turned to work after a severe illness. 


Harry Rickey, of the Scripps newspap- 
ers, sailed April 1 to cover the Genoa 
Conference. 

Robert Lee, city editor 
Tribune, Mrs. Lee and 
daughter, have returned 


Fla. 


of the Chicago 
their young 
from Miami, 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
yusiness manager of the 


J \. Callahan, | 
* San Francisco Examiner, has re- 
turned from Honolulu. 

William E. Anderman, foreign adver- 
tising manager of the Chicago Daily 
News, has joined the Detroit Times in a 
similar capacity. 

A. F. Rhinehart is the new circulation 
manager of the Chicago Evening Post. 
He was formerly with the Indianapolis 
Star. 

Charles Greenberg has been made circu- 
lation manager of the Superior ( Wis.) 
Sunday Times. He is also Duluth ad- 
vertising representative for the paper. 

George D. Flynn, for 7 years advertis- 
ing manager of the Minneapolis Daily 
News, has resigned to become a special 
representative of the Minneapolis Trib- 
une. 

\. V. Markey has been appointed east- 
ern advertising representative of the In- 
ternational Grocer of Chicago. 

Miss Helen Bowers has joined the 
classified staff of the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Democrat. 

Howard M. Landgraf, formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Chain 

Belt Company, has been made assistant 
promotion manager of the Milwaukee 
Wisconsin News and the Sunday Tel- 
egram. S. L. Schwade, formerly with 
the Packard Motor Car Company at 
Chicago and with the General Motors 
Truck Division at Milwaukee, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Wisconsin 
News. 

Joseph Bongartz, advertising manager 
of the Racine (Wis.) Journal-News, has 
gone to the Racine Times-Call. Harry 
LePoidevin has been promoted to the 
Journal-News advertising managership. 

Frank Griffith, for some time with the 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News, is now 
advertising director of the Zahn Dry 
Goods Company, Racine. 

William E. Anderman, who has been 
foreign advertising manager of the Chi- 
cago News, has joined the Detroit Times 
in a similar capacity. 





Editor 


Frank J. Boylan, recently with the 
Los Angeles Examiner, has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Polish National 
Daily, Chicago. 

John E. Lynch has been promoted to 
classified advertising manager of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News. 
Comstock formerly on the 
classified advertising staff of the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican, later of the 
Philadelphia Enquirer, has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Canandaigua 
Messenger of New York. 

Charles M. Schofield formerly with 
the Worcester Gazette as circulation man- 
ager and also of the circulation depart- 
ment of the Lewiston (Me.) Journal has 
been appointed circulation manager of 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican. 

F. Guy Davis of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association Ad Bureau 
gave an address on “The Value of News- 
paper Advertising” at the Chicago ad- 
veitising men’s luncheon this week. 

Howell D. 


George 


Eurich, classified adver- 


tising manager for the Hagerstown 
(Md.) Morning Herald and Evening 


Mail, has resigned to go with the Lee 
Lash Studios of Philadelphia. 


Thomas Andrews, formerly of the 
Minneapolis Journal, is now in charge of 
the advertising department of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
ULIUS HOLL, 


advertising manager 
Link-Belt Company, was elected 
president of the Engineering Advertis- 


ers’ Association at its annual meeting in 
Chicago. 

Agnes Christine Dick, formerly society 
editor of the Spokane Daily Chronicle, 
and now in charge of the retail copy de- 
partment of the Syverson-Kelley Adver- 
tising Agency, has been appointed pub- 
licity director for the Samaritan Old 
People’s Home, Spokane. 

H. J. Kenner, director of the A. A. C. 
W. national vigilance committee, has been 
elected secretary of the Commercial 
Standards Council, an organization of 
executive officers of commercial associa- 
tions working to protect business against 
bribery and other forms of corrupt prac- 
tices. 

Amy Roettig Hyde, formerly adver- 
tising and new business manz ager of the 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has taken charge of the advertising for 
the Union Bank of Chicago. 

Edward L. Lewis, formerly an adver- 
tising man and still a member of the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia, has 
been promoted from general passenger 
agent of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway to passenger traffic manager. 
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The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Again over 


1,000,000 


Lines of sifted advertising were paid 
for in The Atlanta Journal during the 
month of March. 
Bank clearings of 
Atlanta are now 
showing an increase 
over last year. 


Business IS better in the 
trade zone. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


Atlanta 
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John Wilson, advertising manager of 
the McElroy-Sloan Shoe Company, has 
been elected president of the St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ 
Association. 


Miss Elsa Queller has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the American Trust 
Company, St. Louis, to join the s 
of Apropos, the official publication of the 
Automobile Club of St. Louis. 


T. I. Crinion, recently with the Guard. 
ian Advertising Corporation, New Y, 
has joined the Dorland Agency ag 
space buyer. 2 


The Western Advertising Compan 
St. Louis, which controls the advertise 
in St. Louis street cars, and which for the 
past two years has been doing an ad 
vertising agency business, has sold it 
general accounts to Yost, Gratiot & Com 
pany, a newly formed — Composed 
of R. G. Yost and L. Gratiot, forms 
staff members of the W ide rn Advertisig 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 
HE Dorland 


Advertising Agency, 


New York, has opened a North Company. W. J. Tice, who has be 
Jersey Coast Branch at 313 Bond space buyer for the Western Ageney, wit 
street, Asbury Park, with Alvin B. be with the new organization in @ simila 
Cliver and Harrison C. Hurley in capacity. 
charge. 


Fred Burgh is now associated with ti 


Frank Goodcell, rec -ntly of Salt Lake Carl W. Art Advertising 


Ag ency g 
City, and Lem Pasion, lately of the Spokane. ' 
San Francisco Bulletin editorial staff, t . : 
have opened an advertising agency. They W. H. Bushman, formerly with th 
will represent L. S. Gillham, Inc. A, S. Aloe Company, has joined 4 


Ross-Gould Advertising 


Agency of & 
Louis as account executive. 


Glenn W. Hutchinson, for the last 
seven years secretary of the Western 
Advertising Company, has resigned to Charles M. Sloan has opened ap 
become manager of the St. Louis office vertising agency at 820 Hartford byj 
of H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising ing, Chicago. 

Company.  -— B.D 
. : ol. yhn OB. ampman, de 
Carl A. Bartle, formerly with Donovan p,~ 4: oo. Weer i 1, dean 
Reading (Pa.) newspapermen and 
& Armstrong, Philadelphia, has acquired ? , ECTS 
of the Dampman Advertising Agen 
a financial interest in Condon, Montrose, 3 df ‘ . 
| sere , i gers ’ returned from a two months’ stay 
ne., Denver, Colo., and will be in charge Stuart, Palm Beach and other Flog 
ot accounts and plans. Robert A. Turner, aalaee. : j ; i 
formerly advertising director of the Col- | : 
orado & Southern Railroad Company, 
and more recently advertising manager 


96] 


The Texas Advertising Company ha 
increased its capital stock from $0 


of the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado to $70,000 and changed its offices fre 
Springs, has also joined this agency’s Fort Worth to Houston. 
staff. 


Earle S. Barber, advertising ager 
Chicago, has been given A. N, P 
recognition. 


Ralph M. Dombrower, recently adver- 
tising manager of Kaufman & C ompany, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., has established an 
advertising agency in that city. 

The Great Lakes Advertising Agency, ,: ea -s cee ole St. 

Inc., of Sheboygan, Wis., has ea ms pap % that city May 1, and 
and the business will be carried on by eave for a tour of the world 
J. St. Clair MeQuilkin, general manager, J. Maxwell Carrere, 
in his own name. Mr. McQuilkin is also promotion manager of Charles | 
director of advertising for the Northern Schieren Company, has joined the s 
Furniture Company of Sheboygan. of Philip Kobbe, Inc., New York. 


H. Walton Heegstra, of the H. Wal 
Heegstra Agency of Chicago, will da 


formerly 








THE LINOGRAPH—MODEL 3 








Speeding Up Production 


Model 3 LINOGRAPH with 
full equipment carries three 
Magazines and six faces of 
type. Any one of these faces 
can be brought into action in 
less than five seconds — fast 
enough for any man. 


All three of these magazines 
may be removed in twenty 
seconds by anyone, Three 
others may be placed on the 
machine in thirty seconds by 
the same person. 


If you should have more 
than one Model 3 in your 
plant, their magazines may be 
interchanged in a few seconds 
—and additional magazines 
conveniently located for all 
operators may be _ brought 
into use instantly. 


Truly a machine for speeding 
up production—to handle 
rush jobs in a manner satis- 
factory to every customer— 
to cut your costs and increase 
your profits. 


Write for detailed information and this maching 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 


investigate 



































THE MACHINE THAT GROWS WITH YOUR BUSINESS 
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Are You Winning the 


NEW ENGLAND 


MARKET 














MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 
Circu- 2,500 


lation lines 
*Attleboro Sun . (E) 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser e} 
Boston Globe (M& 
Boston Globe 
Boston Post 
Boston Post 
Boston Telegram 
Boston Transcript 
Fall River Herald 
*Fitchburg Sentinel 
*Haverhill Gazette 
*Lynn Item 
*Lynn Telegram News... 
Lowell Courier-Citizen 
and Evening Leader.(M&E) 
New Bedford Standard-Mercury 
(M&E) 
New Bedford Sunday Standard 
(S) 


Pittsfield Eagle 


*Salem News 19,359 
*Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


& 8 aagegesusnarE 


(M&E) 73.957 
“Worcester Sunday Telegram(S) 42,676 


Be 3B8 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 
Bangor Daily Commercial...(E) O475t 
tPortland Press Herald. (M&S) 04 
*Portland Express (E) 10 
*Portland Telegram 10 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
Keene Sentinel 3,267 03 
*Manchester Union-Leader 
(M&E) 27,156 = «18 


RHODE ISLAND—Population 604,397 

Newport Daily News 6,315 03357 
“Pawtucket Times 07 
Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times 

(Arctic) 021429 
*Providence Bulletin 135 
*Providence Journal 06 
*Providence Journ. 12 
“Providence Tribune 10 

04 


VE re ee ap 352,428 


*Barre E) 62S 
more may Daily Reformer. {E) 63 
Burlington Daily News (E) 04 
Pg Free Press... ..(M) 10,518 05 





3,010 4 8=6.0214 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 

*Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
(E&M) 45,045 14S 

*Bridgeport Post ( 28,062 
“Hartford Courant 29,709 d 
*Hartford Courant 41,571 16 
Hartford Times 42,772 12 
New Haven Register .... 31,681 x] 
*New Lonion Day E) 10,484 06 
Norwich Bulletin ) 11,199 07 
ttNorwalk Hour E 440 =. 80S 
*Stamford Advocate 7,983 0375 


Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1921. 
tPublishers’ Statement. 

tRate on 3,000 lines. 

ttA. B. C. Auditors Report Dec. 31, 1921. 
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This group of states in which nearly 
seven and a half million people live, 
constitutes a market, the winning of 
which means for any manufacturer 
a major commercial achievement. 


For the product which New England 
accepts all America will accept. 


The people of New England are as 
a whole educated and discriminating 
buyers. A product of doubtful value, 
even if intensively advertised, will 
have no chance in this great market. 
A product of real worth adequately 
advertised never fails to win its place 
here. 


New England people accustomed to 
buying advertised commodities 
which appeal to them, cannot be 
reached except through newspaper 
advertising. These newspapers af- 
ford the necessary means of com- 
munication with them. 
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GET TIMELINESS INTO 
NATIONAL AD-COPY 


(Continued from page 11) 











department store’s spring-time and early 
summer advertising. 

MAY WHITE SALES—Spring is 
the clean-up time. What is more em- 
blematical of the clean-up period than 
white? 

HOME SEWING WEEK—Early 
spring is the time when home sewers 
make spring and summer goods, pre- 
pare for June weddings and commence- 
ments and make over their old things 
for the new season. 

SUMMER OPENINGS — Summer 
openings are always big events in the 
year for the alert department and 
women’s wear stores and these affairs 
are made the occasion for advertising 
spreads running into two, three, four or 
more pages. 

SHOWERS AND GIFTS—Of course 
there are always a lot of friends ana 
relatives of June brides who want to 
have showers for them and present them 
with gifts. Therefore, the wise retail 
store features a week of selling for 
these people. 

VACATION TIME SUPPLIES— 
Week-ends at the lakes call for special 
wearing apparel. So, too, does the en- 
joyment of outdoor summer-time sports. 
Therefore, the selling of vacation time 
supplies is an important matter. 

JUNE WEDDINGS—What a chance 
for exploitation the June wedding period 
offers to the alert store! Think of the 
chance for elaborate and beautiful win- 
dow displays, think of the chance for 
special store decorations and for special 
advertising! And think how the retail 
stores would lose out if they failed to 
cash in on this timely feature of the 
merchandising year. 

Of course it would be impossible for 
national advertisers to follow the fore- 
going schedule. They would have to 
frame up schedules which were particu- 
larly suited to their own especial needs. 


Editor & Publisher for April 8, 


But the foregoing schedule of spring- 
time and early summer timely advertis- 
ing features used by the ordinary re 
tail store will give a hint to national ad- 
vertisers of things they could do along 
the same line. 

In addition to the big general timely 
features which stand out and claim at- 
tention from national advertisers who 
seek to hook up with current events— 
such as the change in the seasons, the 
national holidays, vacation time and all 
that sort of thing—there are certain 
events which occur in the life of every 
concern which can be made use of 
effectively in giving a newsy, timely 
touch to the firm’s advertising. 

For instance, there is the firm’s birth- 
day. Of course*some firms commemor- 
ate their quarter century or half cen- 
tury birthdays with big advertising 
spreads, but from year to year the sev- 
enth or ninth or thirteenth birthday, or 
whatever it may be, is worthy of some 
advertising mention because it gives the 
firm a chance to comment on the prog- 
ress it Ras made during the year. People 
are always interested in hearing about 
folks and firms that are going right 
ahead, so copy of this sort is always 
interesting. Also on the occasion of 
the firm’s birthday it would have an ex- 
cuse for putting in the pictures of some 
of its officers and old employes in the 
advertising and there, too, is material 
in which people are always interested. 
The human interest touch will make 
folks read advertisements where nothing 
else in the world will. And that’s a 
point the national advertiser shouldn’t 
forget. 

Another event occurring every year 
in the history of national advertisers 
which could be utilized in getting a 
timely touch into the advertising, is the 
inventory period. Inventory time varies 
for different firms, but whenever it 
occurs it is one of the most important 
affairs of the year for the firm. So 
why not play it up in the advertising? 
Surely this event could be utilized in 
showing photos of the company’s plant. 
or its extensive stock, or its marvelous 
system of handling orders so that cus- 








on approval for a stamp. 








Ten Church Advertisements 


Series No. 2 of church ads prepared under the direction 
of the Church Advertising Department of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World is ready. 


Brief statements, “Why I Go to Church” by ten nation- 
ally prominent men like Babson, Frank Crane, Senator 
Willis, Governor Allen, Bruce Barton and others. 


Price $5 or $10 


Permission for exclusive use at nominal sum. Circula- 
tion of 20,000 is division point in price asked. 


Many papers are stimulating use of more local church 
copy by running such general church going ads. 


Make checks to John Clyde Oswald, treasurer. 
Send orders to Herbert H. Smith, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Church Advertising Department 


Copy sent 
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tomers have no chance for dissatisfac- 
tion, and so on. Such photos and the 
accompanying copy explaining the pic- 
tures would have a real news value in 
the eyes of most readers because of their 
timeliness. 

Every year, too, each national adver- 
tiser plans his advertising campaign for 
the coming year, or six months, or three 
months as the case may be. Of course, 
conditions may force a change in his 
plans but, at least, he makes these plans 
with the idea of putting them through 
exactly as decided upon. 

Now, why couldn't the national ad- 
vertiser get a different, novel and timely 
slant into his advertising by taking the 
public into his confidence regarding his 
advertising plans for the next period? 
Why couldn’t he print extracts from 
some of the conferences at which the 
advertising was considered? Why 
couldn’t he tell just why it was de- 
termined to play up certain sales fea- 
tures, and tackle the advertising from a 
certain angle? The public would be 
much interested in securing inside in- 
formation of this sort regarding an ad- 
vertising campaign—the general public 
is always interested in inside informa- 
tion about almost anything—and the ad- 
vertising matter would have a timely ap- 
peal, because it was, really, interesting 
news about the firm’s affairs. 

What are the sales arguments that 
enable the company to make good sales 
records in hard times? Surely it would 
be interesting and timely and newsy to 
tell exactly how some of the firm’s 
salesmen have secured orders when 
competitors ‘have found it impossible to 
sell goods. Such specific advertising 
would be a lot more effective than any 
generalized publicity to the effect that 
“Business is good, thank you” and, in 
view of general business conditions, it 








would have a timely appeal that 93 FREDERIS 
per cent of the present national 
































vertising lacks. T 

Get more timeliness into the hatic 
ai and watch how it helps } jederick | 
And in this connection have yoy . pan after 
stopped to analyze just what news is? Mp observer 
News is the fundamental thing § acting with 
sells newspapers. And news js ney amis, and the 
interesting information about things of foreign 
which the readers of the paper ar. gut ‘ 
terested. Timeliness is the most hg 
portant thing in news because pail” ies 
are more interested in hearing ney ; George 
interesting things about events while died Archiba 
events are going on or directly almemall. Le 
the events, than they are in  heslipigh birthda 
these things months or years later, emment gav' 
Remember these things about gap Te Russe 
and look at your advertising more jg pP0"™ 
the retailers’ news ‘angle. Make ya re 
advertising more newsy. If you See two 
more people will read it. And mg incpally 1 
it more newsy by making it mores. Mo: 
TIMELY. 4 pencil, 
Try it and see what it does for yqporahic and 
cnn serccentantiticnli ” Beit, howeve 


New Photo Company Formed oa. : 
The National Commercial Phe - 
graphing Company has been forme gai Warrio 
Chicago to handle the  commergpaphy of 2 
photography business of the Intengmecades of - 
tional News Reel Corporation, form 
the International Film Service. The; 
company will specialize in photogray BENJ 
for advertising and illustrative purps 
N. M. Meisslis is president and ¢. 
Clarke is manager of the new comm 
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New York Ad Club Secretary Reigg (2) 7! 


George Lippincott Brown, who for —s 
past year has been secretary of the Mg, 48° 
vertising Club of New York, is tend pbisher 0 
ing his resignation to become effectum™ this 1 
May 1. Mr. Brown has not annomge™ 
his future plans. 
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CANADIAN] 
PACIFIC / 





mation, will furnish you 


Montreal are complete 


in Canada. 
added. 





formation on every phase of industrial and agricul- 
tural development in Canada. 
Libraries maintained at Chicago, New York and Biitin a 


climate, labor transportation, business openings, etc., JR" "* 
Additional data is constantly being JM the 


tars ago f 
d only 
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Information [= 
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Bureau of 
Canadian 


HE Canadian Pacific 
Railway, through its RUFALO 
Bureau of Canadian Infor- 
with the latest reliable in- 


In the Reference fRe tw 


data on natural resources, By, p 


No charge or obligation attaches to this service. 7 
Business organizations are invited to make use of it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway = 
Department of Colonization = 
and Development fn 

140 So. Clark St. | 335 Windsor Station | Madison Ave. at 4th % J Dw; 
Chicago Montreal New York City ine 
























EDERICK VILLIERS DEAD 











Twenty-one Wars and Won 
Many Honors 


prederick Villiers, war correspondent 
(artist, died in London, | England, 
P15, after a long illness. Villiers was 
, observer of twenty-one conflicts, 
wing with the Russo-Turkish war, in 
ee and the wearer of twelve English 
{foreign war medals, clasps and deco- 














PaTiOUS. 

= youth he was contemporaneous 
44 those other famous reporters of 
Henry Hyndman, George Augustus 
i, George Meredith, James Stillman 
Mi Archibald Forbes, but he outlived 
Min all. Last year, just after his sixty- 
ah birthday, April 23, the British Gov- 

ment gave him a pension of £100, 
The Russo- Turkish War gave him his 
topportunity in the fieid. He went to 
be Balkans as the correspondent and 
wistof the Graphic. In the World War 
YOU Gi. spent two and a half years at the front, 
ind mirigcipally with the British and French 
it mallfones. Most of his work, both with pen 
j pencil, appeared in the London 
for yigonshic and the Illustrated News. Much 
Bi it however, has found later permanent 
pression in the volumes illustrated by 
med Binwlf: “Pictures of Many Wars,” 
| PhalePort Arthur,” “Peacetui Personalities 
forme @pnd Warriors Bold,” and his autobiog- 













lore fry 
lake 








ommensgpamhy of a year ago, “Villiers: His Five 

- Tntengmbecades of Adventure.” 

- forme ee ia 

dal BENJAMIN BOSSE DEAD 

purpod — 

pol yor of Evansville Three Times and 
" Publisher of The Courier 

y Resig (By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLisHER) 

ho for gg, EVANSVILLE, Ind., April 4—Benjamin 


f the yqpose, aged 48, mayor of Evansville and 
is tend pulisher of the Evansville Courier, died 
. effect this morning of a complication of 
snout He was State Democratic 
jairman and a director of the Indiana 
kmoratic Editorial Association. 
He purchased the Courier almost two 
urs ago from Henry W. Marshall, who 
d only shortly before acquired the 
yerty from Henry Murphy, P. P. 
troll and Howard Roosa. 
Yayor Bosse was either president or 
ative oficial in more than 20 Evans- 
firms, including the Globe-Bosse- 
rid Furniture Factory. He started 
scareer here as a grocery clerk. He 
witlected for the third time as mayor 
Evansville last fall, a triumph never 
iieved by a local mayor. He had been 
tioned for the candidacy as Gover- 
or United States Senator. 





its ‘ALO PIONEERS DIE TOGETHER 





in- Rehbaum and William B. Held 


Founders of Enquirer 


George Rehbaum and William B. 

nce i, two of the founders and former 

d owners of the Buffalo Enquirer, died 

an ina few hours of each other last 
tk in Buffalo. 


ces, t. Rehbaum, after his retirement 
tc, the Enquirer, originated the dollar 
3 H store idea. He was also associated 
ing #4 the Buffalo Demokrat, a German 
Mr. Held had been prominent in Buf- 
‘ ) publishing companies for many 
1ce, aes. 
f it. 


Obituary 
Wattace F. Hovey, aged 39, managing 
y itor and part owner of the Leavenworth 


Man.) Post, died March 29, after a 
Me! illness. 


Stewart H. Carroit, aged 26, of the 
md Rapids (Mich.) Press, died re- 
my in Kansas City. 


Baw arp H. Tuomas, aged 81, editor 
‘ publisher of the South Ottumwa 
News, died in Wapello, lowa, March 


























Harry Owen, a member of the Plain- 
field (N. J.) Courier-News staff, died 
April 4, aged 49 years. 


ERNEST L. Wartt, of Woodbury, 
Conn., a newspaper man, died April 5 
at Providence, R. I. 


Joun H. Murpuy, publisher of the 
Afro-American, and former president of 
the National Negro Press Association, 
died at Baltimore April 5, aged 81 years. 


Ropert GLascow, publisher of the 
Chronicles of America, died suddenly at 
his office in New York, April 5. 


Georce A. Osporn Jr., aged 5, son of 
George A. Osborn, publisher of the 
Fresno Republican, fell beneath the 
wheels of a concrete mixer and was 


killed. 


Epmunp C. Cote, aged 76, for 26 years 
publisher of the Kearsage (N. H.) In- 
dependent and Times, died last week. 


Wittiam F. Karencet, for twenty- 
three years employed as a stereotyper on 
the New York Times, died April 4. 


Mrs. E. D. Farnswortu, for 36 years 
associated with the Osborne (Kan.) 
Farmer, died recently after a brief ill- 
ness. 

CuHartes F. Sours, aged 60, an ex- 
newspaper man, died recently in Portland, 
Ore. He formerly was employed on the 
Omaha Bee and after going to Oregon, 
owned and edited two country papers 
there. 


Joun J. Hartow, aged 69, for 35 years 
local editor of the Kingman (Kan.) 
Leader-Courier, died March 27. 


Epwin L. Russet, for 24 years em- 
ployed on the Lynn (Mass.) Dail~ Item, 
and later with the Boston Transcript and 
Christian Science Monitor, died in*Lynn, 
April 1 


WILLIAM YorK STEVENSON, aged 45, 
former Philadelphia newspaper man, died 
April, after a short illness, in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Stevenson’s mother, Mrs. Sara 
York Stevenson, better known as “Peggy 
Shippen,” for many years connected with 
the editorial staff of the Public Ledger, 
died last November. Mr. Stevenson was 
a member of the staff of The Evening 
3ulletin for a number of years. He was 
also the author of several books, includ- 
ing, “At the Front In a Flivver,” “From 
Poilu to Yank,” and “Joys of Sport.” 


Cuartes E, Baxter, for many years 
on the Detroit News staff, died in Buf- 
falo recently. . 


AnpREWS J. CLARK, aged 68, former 
publisher of the Niagara Falls (Ont.) 
Record, died recently in that city. 


Josuua F. Upton, aged 71, a veteran 
memter of the Maine Press Association 
z.id for many years publisher of the Bath 
Daily Times and the Bath-American Sen- 
tinel and the Bath Enterprise, died last 
week, 

WittiaM F. Situ, aged 54, for more 
than 20 years real estate editor of the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, died in that city 
on April 2. Mr. Smith was at one time 
connected with the Pittsburgh Leader 
and the old Times. 


Henry L. Pittock Left $6,818,121 


Final report of the executor for the 
estate of the late Henry L. Pittock, 
publisher of the Portland Oregonian, 
shows that the total value of the estate 
was $6,818,121.84. O. L. Price, as ex- 
ecutor, turns over the estate to C. A. 
Morden, manager of the Oregonian, 
and himself, as trustees. 





Mrs. Barksdale Sole Heir 
W. W. Barksdale, for nearly 40 years 
owner and editor of the Clarksville 
(Tenn.) Daily Leaf-Chronicle, in his will 
bequeathed the ownership and manage- 
ment of the paper to his widow. 


Amarillo Tribune Names Special 


Frost, Landis & Kohn have been ap- 
pointed national representatives of the 
Amarillo (Tex.) Tribune. 
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IOWA 


Is Cashing In Her 
Products at the 
Daily Rate of 
$1,000,000 


It has been estimated that approximately half the 
1921 corn crop is still on the farms. About 75% 
of this will be fed to live stock, bringing a return 
as high as 80 cents per bushel. With prices on the 
increase, this crop has increased enormously in 
value and Iowa is just beginning to realize upon 
last year’s crop. Market reports for the first week 
in March show the following sales: 


$3,000,000 
2,000,000 
Corn 1,492,000 
Total $6,492,000 


This is at the rate of more than a million dollars 
a day. In addition, Federal farm loans of more 
than $17,000,000 have been made. 


Hogs 
Cattle 





Iowa is rapidly acquiring ready cash for the pur- 
chase of things long needed. Assets are being 
liquidated. A tremendous buying power is evi- 
dent throughout the state. 


Live advertisers will be quick to reach this market 
—they will secure their share of this business. 


There is no faster means of reach- 
ing this market than through the 
following newspapers. 








Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
*Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (M) 10,010 .035 
*Burlington Hawk-Eye .............. (S) 12,759 .035 
Cedar Rapids Gazette.............. (E) 19,568 .06 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil......... (E&S) 14,413 .05 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader. ......(E) 15,108 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader....... (S) 17,683 -06 
ee a a oe (E) 23,913 .07 
7Des Moines Capital............... (E) 60,186 14 
7Des Moines Sunday Capital........ (S) 33,608 14 
*Des Moines Register and Tribune. . (M&E) 114,131 -20 
*Des Moines Sunday Register.........(S) 102,559 -20 
lowa City Press-Citizen.............(E) 6,560 .035 
Mason City Globe Gazette.......... (E) 10,379 .035 
Muscatine Journal ......... reece 7,832 .035 
Ottumwa Courier . 2.2.0 ccccccccec eC) 12,237 08 
Sioux City Journal........ «+++. +(M&E) 50,074 -11 
Sioux City Journal. ........ Reusb noon 33,476 -l1 
*Waterloo Evening Courier...........(E) 15,280 .05 
Government Sta Oct. 1, 1921. 


tements, 
*A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
tGovernment Statement, April 1, 1922 
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Dealer Help 


Recently a manufacturer got 
95% distribution in Indianapolis 
drug stores in five days by show- 
ing non-cancellable advertising 
contracts from The News for 
11,500 lines. Without advertis- 
ing his six salesmen the week 
before were able to get saat: 
handful of outlets. 


Ghe 
Indianapolis 
News 


New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 


Chicago Office: J, E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg. 











| Features by 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 
Burns Mantle 

T. L. Masson 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 
The McNaught 
Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 








BOSTON 
TELEGRAM 


The newest, up-to-date 
and fastest growing 
newspaper in 


Metropolitan Boston 
HAVING 


Largest Evening 
Circulation 


REPRESENTED BY 


BENJAMIN & KENTOR 


Leos Angeles Ghtenge 
Van Nuys Bidg. Mallers ig: 
New York 
225 Sth Ave. 











Reclarn Fellens 


s<asene B Syanes 








“ 


Dugan, “Beano” Golden, 
“Puddin’ Head” Duffy 
and the rest are true-to-life charac- 


“Jimmy” 
“Aggie,” 


ters in this great comic page by 
Gene Byrnes. 


We can furnish this page 
in full page matrices, full 
color, black and red, or 
black alone, or as the first 
page of a printed comic sec- 
tion. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 
280 Broadway New York City 

















TIPS FOR ADVERTISING MANAGERS 








Alfred Austin, 244 5th avenue, New York. 
Placing orders with some New York City 
newspapers for William P. Goldman & Bros., 
Inc., “G. G. G.” men’s clothes, New York. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Again placing orders with news- 
papers in selected sections for Dethol Manu- 
facturing Company, deodorizer, Richmond, 

a.; placing orders with selected newspapers 
for Kaynee Company, “Kaynee” Boys’ 
Blouses, Cleveland. Sending out 40-inch orders 
to run 4 times for the Hanes Knitting Com 
pary, Winston-Salem, N. C.; sending out 30- 
inch orders to run 4 times in rotogravure 
newspapers for Houbigant, Inc. 

Earl S. Barber, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. Re 
ported will use newspaper space in large 
cities for Goodman & Suss Company, men’s 
clothing, Rochester, N. Y. 

Barrows & Richardson, Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. Placing advertising for the Boston 
Walworth Manufacturing Co., valves. Reported 
will make up list of newspapers during May 
and June for the Central Stove & Gas Com- 
pany, “Florence” oil cook stoves, Gardner, 
Mass. 

Blackman Company, 116 West 42d street, 
New York. Making up list for Flyosand. 

Andrew Cone Agency, Tribune Bldg., New 
York. Sending out orders for the Prudence 
Company. 

Critchfield & Co., Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 
Placing advertising for the Cohn-Rissman & 
Co., Stratford Clothes, Chicago, and Hardy 
& Co., “Autoglass Goggles,’ Chicago. 

Dake-Johanet Advertising Agency, 506 
Charleston Bldg., San Francisco. Sending out 
45-line orders to run 12 times for J. Baalmann, 
chemist. 

Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Reported will make up list of news- 
papers for the Chicester Chemical Company. 

George S. De Rouville Agency, Albany 
County Savings Bank Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 
Making 5,000-line contracts for the Colac 
Chemical Company; making 3,000-line con- 
tracts for the Jacques Capsule Company. 

Elmer H. Doe Advertising Agency, 1%2 
Stevens Bldg., Chicage. Making 1,000-line 
contracts with newspapers for Hirsch Brothers 
& Co. 

Doremus & Co., 44 Broad street, New York. 
Making 1,500-line contracts for Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co.; sending out 14-line orders to run 
once a week for Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
the Gillette Safety Razor Company. 

F. A. Ensign Advertising Agency, Union 
Arcade, Pittsburgh. Placing advertising for 
the V-B Corporation, ““Mul-So-Dent.” 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Placing orders for Seal- 
pax Underwear. Placing orders for the Trio 
corset. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Making 2,500-line 
contracts for F. A. Stuart Company; sending 
out 57-line orders to run 7 times for the 
Frontier Asthma Company. 

Fuller & Smith, 1501 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land. Handling advertising for the Portage 
Rubber Company, tires and tubes, Barberton, 
Ohio. 

Gardner-Glen Buck Agency, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Making 2,016-line contracts 
for the Certain-teed Products Corporation, 
St. Louis. 

Gardiner & Wells, 150 Madison avenue, New 
York. Making 1,000-line contracts for the N. 
K. Fairbanks Company. 

Glidden & Evers, 225 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Using a few towns near 
Chicago, on Keeley Institute, and a few East- 
ern papers on Arcady Farms. 

Gray Advertising Agency, Gray Bldg. 
Kansas City. Sending out 104-time orders for 
the Hobo Medicine Company. 

Green - Fulton - Cunningham, Inc., Steger 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for the Nash Motor Car Company. 

Gundlach Advertising Company, Fuller 
Bldg., New York. Placing advertising for the 
Vitamin Research Association, New York. 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, 
New York. Making 2,000 and 3,000-line con- 
tracts for the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration. Reported will make up list of 
newspapers and farm papers during May for 
the Newton Gaunt Incubator Company, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

E. W. Hellwig Company, 209 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Sending out 16-time orders 
for the Corn Products Refining Company 
(Kingsford Corn Starch). Making 1,000-line 
contracts for the Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Will handle account 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Hill-Winston Agency, Berkley Bldg., New 
York. Handling advertising for H. Black 
Company, “Wooltex,” Cleveland. 

E. T. Howard Company, 117 West 46th 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
Pacific Coast newspapers for L. E. Waterman 
Co., “Ideal” fountain pens, 191 Broadway, 
New York. 

Hoyt’s Service, Little Bldg., Boston. Again 
placing orders with some New England news- 


papers for Russell Manufacturing Company, 
“Rusco” products, Middletown, Conn. 


Hoyt’s Service, Third Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Springfield, Mass. Handling accounts of 
Welch Brothers Maple Company, Burlington, 
Vt., and of William Boardman & Sons Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., “Putnam Coffee.” 

Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 381 
4th avenue, New York. Making 2,000-line con- 
tracts for the C. S. Clark Enterprises. 

Wylie B. Jones Agency, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Placing orders with some New York State 
newspapers for Truitt Bros., Inc., “Youngster 
Shoes,” Binghamton. 

J. Roland Kay Company, 16! East Erie 
street, Chicago. Placing advertising for the 
Gibson Cap Company. 

Martin V. Kelley Company, 19 West 44th 
street, New York. Making 3,000-line contracts 
for Fisk Tires. 

Knight Advertising Co » 137 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago. Reported will use 
some newspapers for the Container Club of 
Chicago, corrugated and solid fibre board 
shipping boxes, Chicago. 

Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan, 215 North Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Making 2,800-line 
yearly contracts for Luzianna Coffee. 

McJunkin Advertising Agency, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Will place copy 
for Auburn automobiles in a few metropolitan 
papers which have previously carried their 
advertising, if the dealers will pay 25 per 
cent, and the factory pay the balance. 

Mutual Service Corporation, 140 Cedar street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
in selected sections for the Houston Publish- 
ing Company, “Our World” magazine, 9 
East 37th street, New York. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., 27 East Monroe 
street, Chicago. Will have a list ready within 
the next week, on National Laboratories. 

Newell-Emmett Company, 120 West 32d 
street, New York. Again placing schedules 
with newspapers for Liggett & Meyers 
Company, “Piedmont” cigarette, New York. 

M. M. Nye, 2010 Broadway, New York. Mak- 
ing 5,000-line contracts for the Downing 
Tires Store Corporation. 

O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, 1 
Court street, Boston. Placing advertising in 
farm papers for the Tubular Rivet & Stud 
Company, Boston. 

Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company, Madi- 
son Bldg., Detroit. Making 2,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers for the Paige-Detroit 
Motors & Jewett Motors. 


Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
generally for the Cycle Trades of America, 
32 Warren street, New York. Using 400-line 
insertions for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 

Fred M. Randall, Book Bldg., Detroit. Send- 
ing out 16-inch orders one time for the 
Aladdin Company. Will use newspapers and 
magazines for The-Detroit Radio Company, 
maker of radio receiving outfits. 

William H. Rankin Company, 104 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Making contracts 
for the Goodrich Rubber Company. Placing 
orders with some Middle West newspapers 
for R. & V. Motor Company, Moline, Ill. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 440 4th avenue, New 
York. Sending out 100-line orders to run 5 
times for H. & H. Cleaner. 


Frank Seaman, 470 4th avenue, New York. 
Making contracts with some New York and 
New England newspapers for Heywood Bros. 
& Wakegiels, baby carriages, Wakefield, 
Mass.; handling advertising for Amory, 
Browne & Co., “Nashua” woolnap blankets, 
Boston. Making 1,500-line contracts for the 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Stavrum & Schaefer, Inc., 14 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. Handling account of the 
Disappearing Propeller Boat Company, Buf- 
falo and Toronto. 

Sternfield, Godley & Lewis, Inc., 154 Nas- 
sau street, New York. Sending out 17-line 
orders for the Radio Institute of America. 
Street & Finney, 171 Madison avenue, New 
York. Again renewing some of their news- 
paper contracts for the Auto Strop Safety 
Razor Company, 656 Ist avenue, New York. 

Sweeney & James, 1632 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
the Mason Tire & Rubber Company, Kent, 
Ohio. 

Sweet & Phelps, Transportation Bldg., Chi- 
cago. Handling the following accounts: Fred 
fm. Knapp Company, “Knapp” labeling ma- 
chines; Papercan Corporation, both of 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Cherry Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Milburn Puncture-Proof Tube Com- 
pany. 

J. Walter Thompson, 244 Madison avenue, 
New York. Now handling account for the 
Cream of Wheat Company. 

Touzalin Advertising Agency, 7 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Will use a few papers 
on a 1,000-line_ advertisement on Illinois Re- 
frigerator, in Indiana,: Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

Advertising Agency, 141 West 36th 
street, New York. Renewing some newspaper 
contracts for the Boston Varnish Company. 
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They Say: 
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Church Ads 


Copy Service 


Series 1 and 2, ten ads 
each, under auspices 
Church Advertising De- 
partment. Samples for 
a stamp. 

Stimulate local 
church announcements 


HERBERT H. SMITH 
156 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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yews OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CLUBS 








RESIDENT HARDING may address 
the convention of the National Edi- 
wrial Association at its convention at 
yissoula in July. It is not, however, 
otf . If Congress adjourns in time 
ihe President will go to Alaska, stopping 
K speak to the convention. He has been 
sociated with this organization since 
Frank Presbrey, vice-president of the 
\qvertising Club of New York, will pre- 
wet a silver loving cup to be played for 
«the club’s golf tournament, at the 
yekly luncheon April 11. The “On To 
\ilwaukee” Committee held a meeting 
‘ue week and made plans for the attend- 
oe of the members at the annual A. A. 
cW convention in Milwaukee June 
1.13. About 150 have ‘announced that 
they will go ona special train. Walter 
\, Ostrander, editor-in-chief of the Ad 
(ub News, spoke before the Brooklyn 
Advertising Club, April 4. 

Frank E. Howe of the Bennington 
Vt) Banner was elected president of 
te Vermont Press Association at_the 
ymal convention held at Boston. Har- 
ron S. Thayer is secretary-treasurer. 
A special meeting of the Wisconsin 
Daily League was held in Milwaukee, 
Wis, March 28 and 29, to discuss the 
Asociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World convention to be held in Mil- 
yaukee in June. “Sell Wisconsin to the 
National Advertiser” is to be the key- 
mte of the League during the convention 
and extensive plans are being laid for 
toader use of Wisconsin dailies by 
tational advertisers. 

Theta Sigma Phi, journalistic sorority, 
atits annual dinner in New York elected 
three women to honorary membership: 
Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, Mrs. 
Sophie Kerr Underwood and Mrs. 
Haryot Holt Dey, president of the Wom- 
a's Press Club of New York. Theta 
Sigma Phi has a membership of 3,500, 
representing graduates of 22 colleges 
laying courses in journalism. 

The Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
wkbrated last week in March as “Unity 
Wek.” There are now clubs in 17 
wast cities. In San Francisco the Ad- 
vetising Club at a luncheon ratified the 
‘Treaty of Unity,” which aims to align 
dlof-the western cities in a program 
do-operation and elimination of inter- 
community criticism. 

The annual meeting of the Florida 
Press Association was in session at 
Daytona as Epitor & PUBLISHER went to 
press. 


One of the features at “The Night in 
Bohemia,” to be given by the Pen and 
Pencil Club of Philadelphia in May will 
a sketchy written by John Collins of 
The Evening Public Ledger. 
The Toronto Women’s Press Club has 
ied its annual meeting. Miss Storey, 
correspondent of Women’s Wear, was 
tketed president, and Miss Mary White 
if the Canadian Farmer, vice-president. 
Edward L. Greene arrived in Boston 
April 3 to be manager of the reorganized 
hoston Better Business Bureau. He 
Was manager of the Cleveland Bureau for 
more than 4 years. John N. Garver of 
Akon, Ohio, will join him April 15. 
he work of the Boston bureau will be 
tivided into two departments, one deal- 
mg with retail merchandising and the 
er with financial matters. A corps 
% young women shoppers will be used 
tthe retail investigations and they will 
Watch for misrepresentations in adver- 
‘sing and the quality of service of clerks. 
ur, Greene was the guest of honor at a 
timer in Cleveland just before he left 
for Boston, 
Richard D, Thomas, advertising man- 
wet of the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
spatch, was installed Wednesday as 
Mesident of the Richmond Advertising 
) Succeeding Silas D. Leaming. 
The Chicago Advertising Fraternity 
tity Ball is to be held at the First 
Regiment Armory, April 21. 





Editor & Publisher 


Cleveland Springs, Shelby, N. C., has 
been selected for the fiftieth annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Press Asso- 
ciation July 26, 27 and 28. The tentative 
plan is to hold regular sessions on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 26th and 
27th, and on Friday make a trip to Chim- 
ney Rock. The sessions will be held in 
the new hotel at Cleveland Springs, a 
short distance out of Shelby. 

Organization of a Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Advertising Club, to affiliate with the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World is about to be effected. The or- 
ganization is made up of Harry E. Burns, 
chairman, Ellis Hollums and John K. 
Mattinger. 

Plans are under way for the re-or- 
ganization of the San Francisco News- 
paper Men’s Club which disbanded about 
two years ago. Like the former organi- 
zation, the new club will be composed 
of persons who are solely connected with 
newspapers or who have done newspaper 
work. 





GATHERED AT RANDOM 











ILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT, farmer 

of Lake Mohegan, came to town with 
some marketing Monday. He says the hens 
are now laying again and had ten dozen eges, 
as well as three bushels of old potatoes, half a 
tub of butter, four short stories and a serial 
He mentioned the sale of the serial up in the 
“Village” Monday night, and one of the 
Bright-Young-Ladies wanted to know if it was 
a new breakfast food. 





When the Paper’s Gone to Press 
BY EDGAR A. GUEST. 
I've sat at banquet tables, and I’ve seen the 
silver shine, 
I've tasted every luxury on which we morta!s 
dine, 
I’ve heard the wit and eloquence of many a 
famous man, 
I’ve had all sorts of dinners since my dining- 
days began; 
But there’s one glad table somewhere that I'd 
like to see once more, 
One bunch I'd like to meet with when the long 
day’s work is o’er, 
One meal I'd like to rush to after all the strife 
and stress— 
That good old midnight supper when the pa- 
per’s gone to press. 


We held them in the old days in a hole down 
in the wall, 

And many a night the table had no linen on 
at all, 

And the food was far from dainty, but the 
gang which gathered round 

Was the finest bunch of fellows that could 
anywhere be found. 

Then we talked the long day over, with its 
list of various deeds 

Which reporters live and share in, but the 
reader only reads; 

We punctured sham with satire, as the boys 
still do, I guess, 

Who meet somewhere at midnight when the 
paper’s gone to press. 


Now the gang with which I gathered has been 
scattered far and wide, 

And some of them are wealthy and some of 
them have died, 

There’s a new lad writing murders, and a new 
pen telling tales 

Of his sad and sorry fellows in the hospitals 
and jails; 

And I, who once was eager for excitement, 
sit sedate 

Doing idle rhymes for copy—just a dreamer 
by the grate, 

For my day of youth is over, age has brought 
me some success, 

But it stopped those midnight lunches when 
the paper’s gone to press. 


When all the town is sleeping and the mid- 
night bells have tolled, 

The boys who fill the columns will assemble 
as of old, 

They'll be hungry just as I was, and they'll 
be as short of cash, 

But the room will ring with laughter and the 
lightning wit will flash; 

And some cub will sit in my place, but he'll 
never know or care 

How many gray old-timers now are wishing 
we were there, 

For with all the years have brought us, we 
still miss the happiness 

Of those good old midnight lunches when the 

"s gone to press. 

Caen 1922, by Edgar A. Guest. 
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As a crop producing 
and stock raising state 





Stands Among the 
Leading States | 


Indiana's rural population is 1,447,535, or nearly 
50% of the state’s total population. Her 205,126 
farms average 102 acres per farm and are operated 
by 67 per cent owners, 32 per cent tenants and 1 per 
cent managers. 


It is plainly evident that the farmers of Indiana 
constitute an enormous money making and buying 
public. They want the best and pay for it. 


The vast network of steam and electric lines cover- 
ing the entire state makes possible the quick distribu- 
tion of merchandises. 


The leading Indiana papers listed below all wel- 
come visitors in the best farm homes of Indiana. 
They have earned the confidence and good will of 
Indiana’s thousands of well-to-do, able-to-buy 
farmers. 





Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
Pe IN a. 6 oa has. male ccupms (E) 3,120 -025 
*Evaneville Courier .............. ..(M) 23,103 .05 
SE I 5 go wraree es no wemamawd (S) 21,158 .05 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette. ...(M) iauert 38.035 10 
**Fort Wayne Evening Press....(E) 14,507 ’ ‘ 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette.......... (S) 24,661 .07 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel........... (E) 31,718 .08 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel........... (S) 31,418 .08 
*Gary Evening Post and Tribune ....... (E) 8,603 .05 
CE PUNE 6 Sdicwie dewebacnees (E) 115,958 -20 
pe eae eee ere (E) 3,676 .025 
}South Bend News-Times ...... OD Set} 191901 «= 08 
+South Bend News-Times ............. (S) 18,864 .05 
SO ME nn wctccicdnecucxs (E) 16,430 .055 
*Terre Haute Tribune ............. (E&S) 21,841 .06 
Vincennes Commercial ........... (M&S) 4,719 .025 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1921. 
+Publisher’s Statement. 
**A. B. C. Report, December 31, 1921. 























The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 
Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








TO REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Batly Capital 


Sworn Government Report 
for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes. 


Member A. B. C. Publisher. 








The 
Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 


litem Ti bp 
eS Pees 
New York Chicago 








Because of its diversified resources the 
North Jersey Shore is doing an excel- 
lent business despite the depression in 
other sections. Advertisers should re- 
member that this prosperous section 
can be thoroughly covered by using 


THE. ASBURY 
PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday editions) 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
35¢ Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH Publisher 

Asbury Park, 











New Hauen 
Kenvister 


is New Haven’s 


Dominant 
Newspaper 
Bought every night by More New 
Haven pe than buy ony other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
—New York—Detroit—Chicage 
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wees MONEY sve2. 


This is a regular weekly department designed to answer questions, offer suggestions 
and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies and weeklies. 
Henry Beetle Hough, co-editor and publisher of the Martha’s Vineyard Gazette, will 
be a regular contributor, but your ideas on money making and for money saving are 


wanted also. 


For each idea published we will pay $1. 


When your idea appears clip 


it out and send it to the MONEY SAVER EDITOR and payment will be made by 


return mail. 
to this department. 


ANY country papers—very likely it could 
be said the average country paper—pay 
very little attention to classifying and co-ordi- 


nating the news with a long-distance news 
policy in mind. The main reliance of the 
local newspaper is local news in the form of 
personal items. This is as it should be, and 
the short, newsy local paragraphs need even 


greater development, 

But this is not the whole problem of the 
editor. There are other lines of development 
to swell news interest and appeal and increase 
circulation. 

Small 
from a 


newspapers 
regular 


may profit particularly 
department of business news. 
The pages of the metropolitan papers are gen- 
eral and all-inclusive. The local paper ought 
to select the which dominate in 
its territory, fix upon the best sources of news 
affecting these businesses, and follow through 
regularly. Add the local angle wherever pos- 
sible and the department is a_ success. 
Many local which make a practice 
of this kind of editorship do not present vari- 


businesses 


papers 


ous departments of news so that readers 
will look for them every week. A man will 
scan the news columns to find an occasional 


is better to 
regular place 
always be found, de- 
as possible. 

this idea of planting the 
something to grow through every 
week, the makeup of the paper can be made 
to serve a purpose besides that of ornamenta- 
tion and balance. If the local readers were 
sure of finding in a given place every week 
an interesting local human interest story, they 
would be apt to buy the paper regularly. 

A great deal that is good in the local paper 
is promptly forgotten. It is difficult to estab- 
lish a reputation for real life and real news 
with a local audience. One way, however, in 
which this can be done is by maintaining con- 
sistently as many real news departments as 
possible and fixing them in the minds of the 


item affecting his business, but it 
have him look eagerly in a 
where the news will 
veloped as much 

Following out 
seeds of 


readers by means of makeup and any other 
mechanical helps that can be employed.—- 
a. 8. Hf. 





The advertising columns of the local paper 
cannot afford to have dissatisfied customers. 
The advertising manager must see that the 
advertising pays, else he will soon exhaust the 
limited territory. The local paper must rely 
upon repeaters and one of the most important 
means of getting new business is to take care 
of the present advertisers well and carry on 
some timely propaganda among them. 

Most merchants welcome suggestions be- 
cause they know the newspaperman is better 
qualified to write advertising. In making 
suggestions and giving advice, the newspaper- 
man assumes a certain amount of responsibil- 
ity and it is up to him to look out for the 
results of the advertising, to analyze them and 
to diagnose the reasons for success or failure. 

One of the most important things about 
this sort of advertising is that it should men- 
tion prices. A mere enumeration of the stock 
on the shelves will sell nothing. However, 
it does not necessarily follow that price adver- 
tising will do any better. A cut of two cents 
a pair in boys’ stockings is not enough to 
bring customers from all the county, no mat- 
ter how well it is advertised. The newspaper- 
man knows this, but he has hard work to con- 
vince the merchant. The merchant thinks 
there must be something wrong with the ad- 
vertising. 

The advertising 
problems of the 


manager who masters the 
business men with whom he 
deals is the one who will succeed. He must 
know more about merchandising and progres- 
sive measures than the storekeepers do them- 
selves.—H. B. H. 

Frequently the newspaper job shop has sev- 
eral cuttings of cardboard which is considered 


waste. One way to dispose of these at profit 
is to make them up into announcements for 
school closing. These designs are easily made 


and have a ready sale especially in rural dis- 
tricts.—B. R. A. 

I am a regular subscriber to my home town 
weekly newspaper. Not long ago the paper 
failed to show up on its regular day, and to 
my dissatisfaction, it did nct arrive that week 
at all. By the time I finished “cussing” the 
postal service to my own satisfaction, the issue 
for the following week came around. Glanc- 





Your ideas must be workable, told in as few words as possible and new 
Contributions te this department will not be returned. 


ing at the editorial page, here is the first thing 
I saw: “Owing to having some extra clean- 
ing up to do around the house, we did net 
get to press last week.’’ The explanation was 
very short and unassuming, just as though it 
was not at all out of the ordinary to miss out 
on a couple of issues, so long as there was 
anything else to be done in order to pass the 
time away. 7 
Put to cap off the page properly, a little 
further down the column there was an cx- 
haustive editorial on why the local merchants 
should support the home paper—the value of 
it as an advertising medium, and so on. 
Fortunately only a few country weekles are 
in a class with this one, but to some extent 
there is a spirit of laxity in the operation of 
many country plants. If these establishments 
would try a little of the spirit and hustle 
which is necessary to keep the big newspapers 
on their feet they would find, I believe, that 
the space which they use so freely in urging 
their merchants to advertise could be used to 
better advantage in some other manner, for it 
would not be needed as an advertising booster. 
R. R. Me. 


“One of the mistakes of the past that we 
have cut out,” said a newspaper man recently, 
“was the determination to get the job even if 
we took it at cost. Nowadays we make a bid 
which will net us a legitimate profit; if the 
other man gets the work we let him have it 
and we continue to let him have it until he 
starves out or sees the light. Whenever you 
let anger or sentiment dominate your bids you 
are not conducting your business in a business- 
like way.—F. 

Every 
cultural 


rural community has a special agri- 
product which grows best because of 
climate or other reasons. Small city editors 
should devote considerable space to the culti- 
vation of this product. To have a successful 
paper the editor should give his readers what 
they should have.—G. H. D 

“My plant is located within ten miles of a 
city of 80,000,” said the owner of a country 
weekly and job office. “The population of my 
town is 1,500. What chance have I to run a 
paper and job office and make a profit? No 
chance at all, some might say, and yet I’m 
getting away with it in good shape. My job 
prices are ten per cent lower than the prices 
in the city—this being made possible by my 
smaller overhead for rent. I solicit work in 
the city as well as at home and get a lot of 
it in the city. Also I run a great amount of 
advertising from city firms. The way I get 
all this business is by going after it. I don’t 
wait for any of it to come to me; I go to the 
city and solicit the firms there just as hard 
as I do the firms at home.”—F. H. W. 





Every person in a town likes to feel that the 
name and fame of the town is being spread 
abread. This being the case it should be an 
easy task for the country weekly to get up a 
page of advertising from firms whose products 
go out of the town to various localities. Over 
this page should be a heading like this: “Firms 
Who Are Spreading Our Name and Fame 
Abroad.” All local factories, gift and novelty 
shops patronized by visitors, restaurants fa- 
vored by visitors, stock breeders, fruit raisers, 
greenhouses, extensively patronized general 
stores, etc., could easily be induced to come in 
on such a page—in addition to running their 
regular advertising—and in these special ads 
tell just how they are spreading the name and 
fame of the town abroad.—F, H. W 


As an advertising solicitor for a small city 
daily I have found that it pays to be opti- 
mistic in conversation with the local advertiser. 
You may come into his store on a rainy morn- 
ing when customers are few and he is feeling 
anything but optimistic. If you can tell him 
something definite about bank accounts for the 
last month showing an increase, or about a 
new factory that is to be built in the town, or 
about a plant which is about to open after 
having been idle, then you will put him in a 
mood in which he will be more likely to place 
an advertisement. Your material for conver- 
sation should be definite and conarete; it should 
be based on news in this morning’s or yester- 
day’s paper, or still better, news that has not 
yet been printed. 





BUFFALO EVENING NEWs 
Again Leads All Six-Day 

in United States in National 
ertising 


Your campaign will in Buffale. 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWs 
E. H. BUTLER, Editor & Publisher, 
bridve Bldg. New York N. Y.; Lytton 
° ew . le. “3 
Chicago, Til. me 
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py 


of entering the Chi- 

cago Market. One 

is to force dealer 
distribution by an avalanche of 
advertising. The other, more 
economical and more practical is 
to obtain adequate dealer distri- 
bution in advance of advertising. 
This latter way is made doubly 
sure by following the plan per- 
fected by the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 


Write for our printed exposi- 
tion which explains this plan 
in detail. 


CHICAGO 


HERALD AND EXAMINER 
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FIRST IN PAID CIRCULATION 
(Over 140,000 daily) 
FIRST IN PAID ADVERTISING 
(National and local) 
FIRST IN RESULTS FROM ADS 


— 
“Supreme in the evening field” 


Representatives 
New York Chicago 
H. W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Ca 
64 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bldg. 
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Few Papers—(if any) — surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published cote Saterday 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
Ne. 1 West Thirty-fourth &., 
NEW YORK CITY 
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10,000 
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300 MERRITT BLOG. 
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Rsenshere, N. C. 


News 


Circulation paid A. 
Over 18,000 Daily and 26,000 Sunday 


Cc. 


Population of Greensboro and Suburbs 


four mile radius from center 


of Greensboro)—Over 41,000. 


Population of Greensboro Trading Ter- 
ritory over 230,000. Completely covered 


Rconshore News 


CONE, HUNTON & 

WOODMAN 
Incorporated 

Publisher's Representatives. 
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We cam increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
buiness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Utablished a Quarter of » Century 
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DOLLAR PULLER 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
ay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 

eing used in your city does not bar it from the department. Ad- 
OLLAR PULLER Epirtor. 


LISHER tell 
idea is now 
dress your communications to the D 
clip them and mail them in and receive 
ideas will not be returned. 


A “PURCHASE SAVING” sale pulled 
several double-page groups of advertise 
ments for the Dayton (Ohio) News. Under 
the plan, thirty merchants, getting equal space, 
together with a bank fill the space. The mer- 
chants offer $2 purchase certificates with 
every purchase of $2 or.more to the first 5,000 
customers in April. These certificates, pre- 
sented to the bank, are credited to the de- 
positors’ account whenever interest is payable. 
For instance, if $1 interest is due, an extra 
credit of $1 is placed to the account from 
the face of the purchase certificate, balance 
being payable when that amount of interest is 
due on the depositor’s account. In _ other 
words, the certificate doubles the interest until 
its face value is used up. The cost is borne 
by the bank and merchants jointly with extra 
special bargains offered in addition during the 
month by merchants represented.—B. A. 
The Daily Press, Pontiac, Mich., is taking 
advantage of the approaching baseball season 
by an appropriate baseball contest for its car- 
riers. The force elects captains and the cap- 
tains choose the balance of the team, includ- 
ing substitutes and a coach. The remaining 
carriers are allowed to boost either team. 
Turning in their new subs which count as 
home runs, two base hits and singles to first, 
according to the value of the sub. Stops are 
counted as errors. The game is played by 
innings, and a score board is kept with the 
complete score posted each day. The contest 
is proving a huge success. The winning team 
receives the honors in the form of a set of 
prizes.—M. O. M. 





A good way to create reader interest in the 
Want Ads is to publish a Want Ad slogan 
each day, the words of which are scattered 
through the Want Ads, and give a pair of 
theater tickets to the person presenting the 
first correct slogan. Readers must scan every 
ad to find the superfluous words and put them 
together to make the slogan. A news article 
or display ad should be run every day giving 
the name of the winner for the day befcre, as 
well as the. correct slogan that was printed and 
the number of words in the slogan that is to be 
fiund that day.—B. 

\ sale week section went big in a middle 
west city. The-local newspaper put it up to 
the merchants and the Chamber of Commerce 
to run a special sale week, making special 
bids in order to combat outside mail order 
business. Each of the larger department stores 
was to be represented in the section with a 
full page ad, while the smaller stores had 
halves and quarters. No store was allowed 
more than one page in the special section. 
Extra inducements were offered, and above 
the folio on page one of the main section 
appeared an announcement of the sale section 
under the streamer, “WHY BUY OUT OF 
TOWN—HERE’S PRICES YOU CAN’T 
BEAT!”"—B. A, T. 

The Los Angeles Evening Express recently 
posted prizes totaling $100 for the winners 
in a contest which has aroused considerable 
interest in the want ad columns of the Cali- 
fornia newspaper. The winners of the con- 
test are to be decided among those who write 
the Evening Express telling which advertise- 
ment in the classified section interests them 
most and who gives the plainest and most 
interesting reasons why that particular ad- 
vertisement is of interest to them.—R. A. 





Raise the question, “Do men read the ad 
vertisements?” and offer a prize of $5 for the 
best letter of less than 200 words written by 
a man answering the query. The Exponent, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., successfully conducted 
such a contest. It creates an interest in the 
ads, and the replies will be convincing to 
merchant prospectives.—H. G. R. 





Courier, in connection 
with the spring style show which it helped 
promote conducted an_ interesting contest 
among its readers to select the best window 
display from among those of local merchants. 
Coupons printed in the Courier were used by 
the readers to cast ballots. —L. G. S 


The Lincoln, IIL, 


It might be worth your while to go after 
some extra advertising from employment agen- 
cies. These use the classified for their regular 
copy, but might be interested in taking part 
in an out-of-the-ordinary co-operative display 
series of copy. Under a heading, “The Ro- 


Epitor & Pus- 
The fact that the 


When they appear 
payment by return mail. Unavailable 


mance of Bringing the Man and the Job To 


gether,” there could be related many of the 
interesting examples in which each empley- 
ment agency in your city has helped both 
employers and men. Particular stress could 


be placed on ways in which the employment 
agency without cost assists the business man 
in getting the right kind of help. The copy 
could be made as readable as a news feature, 
yet bring in some extra cash.—J. M. M. 


To add interest to the market basket paze, 
offer a $1 prize for the best recipe for a pepu- 
lar dish. The women read it and the ads as 
well.—-B. R. 


The Merchants’ Bureau of Waterbury, 
Conn., a new organization of merchants, has 
completed a successful spring opening adver- 
tising campaign. Every store was invited to 
enter a contest on window decorations with 
prizes fer the best during the opening week. 
Each merchant advertised the spring opening 
in the local papers during the week. The 
committee in charge were: Chairman, Har 
vey Barnett, advertising manager of the Metro 
politan Furniture Company; 

John Sherwood, A. S. Lyall, E. J. Fitzgerald 
and Robert J. Eustace, of the Chamber of 
Commerce.—M. S. 


vice-chairman, 


Few perscns in any good-sized town realize 
how many products are manufactured right at 
home. A Made-at-Home advertising page run 
once or twice a week along with a little new 
article about the advantage of supporting home 
industries shculd bring in much advertising 
from small and large factories. Special plants 
may run individual ads at other times. 
E. H. 


An “Eat More Sausage’ campaign, similar 
to that waged in other cities was inaugurated 
in Milwaukee by the Milwaukee Meat Ccuncil, 
an organization made up of the packers, sausage 
makers and retailers of that city. The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel at the same time ran a Sausage 
Recipe contest, offering prizes of ten pounds 
of choice sausage each to the ten housewives 
who sent in the best recipes for the preparation 
cf sausage or any dish the basis of which was 
sausage. The prizes were gladly donated by the 
large packing ccmpanies. Hundreds of women 
entered the contest, the running of which cost 
nothing but the space devoted to it. 
popular with the readers, as 
showed, 


It proved 
many entries 
and proved so pepular with the mem- 
bers of the meat council that several cclumns 
of advertising were sold to appear cn the same 
day that the prize winners were announced.— 
ey 


Virtually every Sunday newspaper publishes 
motorlogues, or articles suggesting trips for 
motorists, in their Sunday automobile sections. 
And yet very few, if any, advertisements 
are cbtained from those who benefit from the 
travel that is encouraged over particular routes. 
It seems to me that not only the hotels and 
inns but real estate firms seeking to market 
land along the route suggested by the auto- 
mobile editor would be good prospects.—R. A. 

In connection with a campaign for “Better 
Home Building,” now being conducted in 
Dayton, Ohio, the Dayton News is conducting 
a contest in which prizes will be awarded for 
the best homes to be constructed within the 
next few months. Prizes will also be awarded 
for the best interiors and landscape effects—T. 

Here’s a plan for securing school 
news quickly, cheaply, and at the same time 
building up a strong interest among a new 
group of readers. Once each week run a 
full page devoted to high school news. If 
there is no weekly student paper published, you 
will have no trouble in getting a student staff 
to gather and edit the news. Many high schools 
are now offering courses in news writing. The 
teachers will be glad to co-operate with you. 
The Evening News, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
is publishing the Su-Hi in this way. This plan 
also offers possibilities in the way of advertising 
promotion lIpans.—G. W, G. 





“Watch Conservation Day” was inaugurated 
successfully in one city. The local paper 
sponsored the movement and the jewelers did 
the rest with extra space urging that watches 
be left for cleaning and repairs in order to 
conserve the movements.—B. A. T. 





The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans 
States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


The + Rorid. 
MORNING EDITION 

The World and The Eve- 
ning World have a_ com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more dry goods advertising; 
are read by more jobbers, 
department and chain store 
buyers, and by more retail- 
ers; offer more circulation 
per dollar and a more con- 
centrated circulation; a 
reader and a dealer influence 
more localized than any 
other morning and evening 
combination. 

idvertise in Newspapers 

by the Year. 


Che EGRy lord 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
hicago Detroit 











Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
380 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 











Their Own Newspaper 
Our readers continue because they 


get all the news daily and know just 
where to find it. 


Che 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


Pittsburg’s Best Advertising Medium. 


Branch Offices: 


Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
e Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL. 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 
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PINE A FUTURE PULP WOOD? 


Roger Babson Says Paper Mills Will 
Move South 


Newsprint making of the weg will 
eventually center in the pine belt of the 
South, according to Roger W. Babson, 
statistical and economic expert, who has 
just completed a trip through southern 
lumbering districts. Mr. Babson stopped 
at Bogalusa, La., and saw paper made 
from the waste of one of the largest 
lumber mills in the world. At present 
the Bogulusa paper mill makes only 
Kraft paper but Mr. Babson believes 
that chemists will soon be able to re- 
move the rosin from the Southern pine 
pulp and that then mills in the south 
will be well placed to make newsprint 
and other papers. 

Mr. Babson laid especial stress on the 
advantage which the Southern pine belt 
would have in paper making with proper 
re-forestation. The loblolly pine grows 


Editor & Publisher 


to sufficient size for pulp wood in 12 to 
15 years and there are large tracts of 
land in the Southern pine belt worthless 
except for this use. 


Issues pee Farm Number 
The Philadelphia Record has just 
issued its annual number of “Out of 


Town Life,” a 56-page farm and garden 
magazine which is mailed to a selected 
list of about 15,000 names. This list is 
made up of members of various agricul- 
tural organizations in Pennsylvania 
individuals who from time to time have 
written to The Record asking for in- 
formation on agricultural subjects. The 
editorial contributions have been written 
by authorities in their respective lines. 


Combining Wetehury Plants 
April 3 was moving day at the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican, a step toward 
the consolidation of the Republican and 
the American. The business office moved to 
the American building, two doors above 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
RATE CARD 
im effect March 11, 1922 





1. General Advertising 


a. Transient rate 50c per agate line (minimum 


space 14 lines—1 inch). 


b. PREFERRED POSITIONS. 





PROP ccccscccs 672 agate lines $200.00 Front icati 
oe ligne i caaap and back cover rates on application. 
Quarter page ...... 168“ % 60.00 Inside front and back covers 10% extra. 
Eighth page ....... = sid 35.00 
Sixteenth page ..... 42 “ ” 20.00 All other positions 25% extra. 
2 Time Contracts 
Agate 6 insertions 1Zinsertions 26 insertions 52 insertions 
a. Lines within year within year within year within year 
eee 672 $188.00 $175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
ERE DD scscvtscs 336 100.00 94.00 88.00 75.00 
Quarter page ...... 168 56.00° $0.00° 47.00° 44.00 
Eighth page ..... oe 84 30.00° 28.00° 25.00° 23.00 
Sixteenth page ..... 42 18.00° 15.00* 14.00° 13.00 


All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based 


sertions within the year. 
for one insertion only. 


om consecutive in- 


Extra space is charged at the 52-insertion rate, but contract is credited 


Half pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of the 


advertiser within the twelve-month period. 


“Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages must be on definite copy schedule. 

b. Contract advertisers are accorded the privilege of same insertion rate for larger space. 
For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per insertion 
is accorded the privilege of half pages at $88 and full pages at $150, but such advertisement is 
to be credited on contract as but one insertion of contract space. 

c. Rate maker card—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 28 agate lines—net rate 28c. 


per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 


d. All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of contract, 
are paid in advertising space to be used within one month after expiration of contract. 





8. Classified Advertising. 


S. Tidkp WERE, 2 ccccccccn.s+. C6 @ wore 


PE RSs Bib od 6366 6.00 sv weed’s 
Situations Wanted............ .03 a word 
Business Opportunities......... .06 a word 


Reading Notices—(None.) 


06 a word S Commissions. Allowed to recognized agen- 


cies on other than publishers’ advertising. 


b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly cash basis, 


except on orders from contract advertisers. 


ce. No discount for frequency of insertion. 





TERMS. 
a. 
b. 


All accounts payable net 30 days and subject to sight draft immediately thereafter. 
Two (2) per cent. cash discount allowed on current advertising bills paid on or before the 


tenth (10th), provided all previous bills are paid. 
c. Engravings, electrotypes, etc., are made at the expense of the advertiser and are not sub- 


ject to cash discount. 


d. Advertising copy will be prepared by the service department of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


at an additional charge of 10%. 





7. Mechanical Requirements. 
Column width, 13 ems. 
9 x 12 inches. 


Column depth, 


Double center spread, 12 inches deep x 19 inches wide. 


should be 133 line screen. 


168 lines. Columns to page, 4. 


Size of page, 


Half tones used in advertisements 





8. Time Grhede«l. and Mi v7 
All copy subject to publishers’ approval. 





2 PP 


Advertisements must be in office by Wednesday P 
Corrections on advertisements may be made up to Thursday, 5 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER will not be responsible for errors in advertisements, due to 


9. Publishing Date—Saturday of each week. 


ong: 5 Close Thursday. 


. M. for ae wie issue. 


failure to return proof in time to make corrections. 
f. Failure to furnish new copy on definite insertion contracts will compel use of previous 


advertisement. 


g. Copy for advertisement should be received as early in the week as possible to insure good 


display and position. 
All cuts should accompany copy. 
advertiser. 


i. All new cuts and art work made at expense of 





1e. Circulation. 
a. Member of A. B. C. 


b. (February 1/22) Circulation 5,007. 





11. Subscription Rates—Domestic $4.00. Canada $4.50. Foreign $5.00. 





12 E 


tive Per rT 





J. W. Ferguson, general manager; John F. Redmond, managing editor. 
Keeney, advertising; Fenton Dowling, circulation. 


J. B. 


for 1922 


April 8, 


and all business and executive offices 
will be located there. The Republican 
will print on the American press. The 
engraving department of the American, 
now located on the second floor, will 
move one flight up. This vacancy will be 
occupied with the editorial department of 
both papers. Several linotype machines 
from the Republican composing room 
will soon be moved over and new quar- 
ters made this week for heads of depart- 
ments. It is reported that the American 
Publishing Company will soon build on 
a lot adjoining the present structure of 
the Waterbury American. 


Suaieg Ledge Ledger in Johustown 


The Johnstown Sunday Ledger will 
appear April 9. It will be issued dis- 
tinct from the Daily Ledger, although 
the work will be done by the same staff. 
Arrangements have been made for a col- 
ored comic 


section, 12-page magazine 
section, and three or four news sections. 
The Sunday edition will be served by 


the I. N. S. Saturday night wire, ang q 


Universal Sports wire. 


The Daily 


ger, owned by a stock company, Was & 


tablished March 1, 
of 


1921, 


torial direction 


under the ef 
Harry 


Hesselbe; 


Francis R. Lowell is business ma 


of the Ledger and O. E. 
editor. 


Ponca City Papers 


The Ponca City (Okla. 
and Weekly Sun has been 


McCreary, nigi 


Merged 
) Daily 
bought by ¢ 


A. L. Belatti, owner of the Ponca (; 


Tribune. These papers 
merged and an Evening 
their place. 


have beg 
Tribune takg 


For 2d Ass’t Postmaster-Geneni 


President Harding, on 


April 4 no 


inated Paul Henderson of Illinois to| 


Second Assistant 
succeeding the late Col. 
Shaughnessy. 

in-law of Chairman M 


Postmaster-Gen 


Edward E 


Mr. Henderson is a gg 


adden of 4 


House Appropriations Committee, 








SUPPLIES & 


For 








EQUIPMENT 


Newspaper Making 








For Sale 

Cox Duplex Web press. Prints four, six or 
eight pages of newspaper size from a roll and 
delivers papers folded. Address B-932, care 
Editor & Publisher, 


Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and — bought and sold, 








American T: ts, printers 
and bookbin ere machiner ‘of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, F ery 96 Beekman St., 


New York C City. 





Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








Usep Press Room EQUIPMENT 
Durex Tusutar 16 Pace Press 
Prints any number of pages up to 16. 

Length 2234 inches. 

Goss Two Deck Srtraicnut Line Press 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 16 page papers. 
Length page 22 inches. Prints 7 or 
columns to page. 

Scott Turee Deck Sreep KING 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 14, 16, 18, 20 or 
24 page paper. First and last pages in 
color. 


Scott Four Deck QuaprupLe Press 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, or 16 pages, 
36,000 per hour. 20, 24, 28 or 32 pages, 
18,000 per hour. 

Which press interests you? 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, New JERSEY 
New York Chicago 
1457 Broadway 1441 Monadnock Block 








R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of Press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, paste, brushes, 
chemicals, counters, paper roll trucks, 
etc., all at the lowest prices consistent 
with Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
No. 7 Water Street Tribune Building 
Boston, Mase, Chicago, Illinois 








Wanted 


A Hoe Quad press, printing. 
ems in width, 
Editor & Publisher. 


8 columns, Iq 


by 21 inches in length. 8.9 





FOR SALE 








me abilit 
ot. Know s 
sem, writes 
Permanent lc 
oat. Addre: 


— 









Advertising . 
Proven prod’ 
om every 4 
fe making & 
gs to get 
guts to put 
gamed man 
Eastern city 
Proposition 1 
joows. Add: 
Pablisher. 





Executive ne 
alation, adv 
tin; desires 
diress B-92! 










Business Mi 
Competent ¢ 
mow success 























3 Deck—Two Color a well kno 
anal reaso’ 
it must b 
ai bonus | 
mond of su 
New 1908—First-Class Condition [Mii & P 
7-Columns, 13 Ems 
Will print 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 2, % ss M 
pages from single set of plates, Folds Ayoung bu: 
both mail and carrier. laoved bu 
Speed 12,500 Basmess anc 
For delivery October 1, 1922. Can be seen mm {ur ye 
in operation. = 
SUPERIOR TELEGRAM oe 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 3 
Urculation 
Eeht years 
£ 
ate 
e Newspaper Plant Equi t : : 
Established in 1912 Creulation 
Nong mart 
erence in 
PECKHAM MACHINERY C0. |F > 
reorgar 
MARBRIDGE BLOG, sith A Bway [PE 1.” 
NEW YORK CITY oo, 
8-page Goss flat-bed Web Press ay v 
(entire plant sale) .............. $3,000.80 a 
2 Model 14 Linotypes, fine shape, = 
COO n.ccccosccccccccccscossocessse 3,500.8 1B Has 
20 Duplex Press chases, each.... 6# sth Si 
12 8-col. 12% em chases, each.... 35.0 |i 
Other good bargains in List 26. 
. 
For Prompt Service ff 
| 
TYPE : 
Printers’ Supplies | 
PP 
* torial 
Machinery  [E=: 
- hed 
this 
In Stock for Immediate Shipment by [fiber 5: 
Selling Houses conveniently located he 
Mares] 
“American Type the Best in Any Case” 
read 
AMERICAN ryt 
TYP DERS CO. | 
E FOUN | ~ 
Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City Ke 
New York Clevelan Denver © te 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles con 
Baltimore Chicago San Francis colleg 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland serie 
Atlanta St. Louis Spoka rin 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg Ei 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 








Y Le 








"ef SITUATIONS WANTED 


aad % A WORD for advertisements under this 
lanage 











dassification. Cash with order. For 
eve unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
goed 50 words) FREE. 





y, nig 











Metising Manager 

ersity trained man with seven years ex- 
agce desires change where hard work and 
ative_ability will bring salary of $5,000 a 
Se Knows foreign, understands contract 
‘Mogem, writes copy and makes new accounts. 
Bpenanent locatior with chance of advance- 
q idress B-936, Editor & Publisher. 



















ei 

= 

ising Manager 

Pyen producer, who knows his business 
neral ‘em every angle and who has a reputation 

‘oe making good under any circumstances, de- 
1 NOM ges to get in touch with live paper that 
is to Mil sats to put things ov erina big way. Young 
x gmed man now making good in good size 
en fistern city, seeking greater opportunity. 
ard Proposition must be permanent. Salary and 
; & Selies. Address Box B-946, care Editor & 
of Publisher. 





—_—— 
Mvetising Solicitor — 

\apable man is at liberty as advertising so- 
ir. Can write copy and develop new busi- 
us. Thoroughly understands classified and 
day department. Will work on straight 
gamission or salary and commission. Will 
gaywhere in Washington, Oregon or Cali- 





mia. Address Box B-931, Editor & Pub 
fisher. 
Anilable May First 
nNS, IME twative newspaper man; experienced in cir 
1. BSE ition, advertising and merchandising-promo- 


tom; desires connection. Interested publishers 
sires B-928, Editor & Publisher. 





fuiess Manager or Advertising Manager 
Qmpetent executive and personal producer, 
nw successfully holding responsible position 
gvwel known city, desires change for’ per 
wal reasons. No proposition too difficult 
it must be worth $5,000 or better. Salary 
i bonus preferred. Age 34, married, long 
imerd of successful metropolitan and provin- 
ml experience. Address Box B-945, 
ion Hitor & Publisher. 


care 





Manager—General Manager 

Aung business man, 29 years, married, now 
mloyed but desires to change to larger field. 
eness and general manager of evening daily 
mst four years, Progressive, experienced in all 
getments. If you need an A-1 business man- 

write with full particulars to Box B-935, 
[ titer & Publisher. 


Crulation Manager 
baht years experience on St. Louis and Texas 
aiies. Age 29, single and available imme- 
itely. Box B-942, Editor & Publisher. 









Grulation Manager 
Neag married man, unquestionable ability, ex- 
erence in every phase of circulation work. 
ie passed through a complete organization 
organization of circulation departments. 
Kew how to get the desired results from car- 
mr, agents and road men. 
lv in western states. Box B-924, Editor & 


Prefer evening 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Wanted 
Editor and manager of newspaper with 3,000 
circulation in city of 10,000 wants wider field. 
Former head of metropolitan newspaper copy 
desk; able editorial writer and successful as 
executive. Present salary $4,000 a year and 
giving satisfaction. 42 years old. B-895, 
Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
6c A WORD tor advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Are You Far Superior 

to usual run of advertising solicitors? Can 
solicitor of unusual ability, high voltage 

man, thoroughly experienced, capable of meet- 


use 


ing best business men and lining up difficult 
non-advertisers. Must have genuine creative 
ability, forceful, convincing style of writing 


copy, capable of planning and writing adver- 
tising and sales campaigns, increasing present 
accounts, establishing new ones. Salary $60 
per week start, advancement accordance results. 
Leading paper fast-growing Florida city. An- 
swer with past record and achievements. Box 
B-929, Editor & Publisher 


Wanted 
Experienced reporter. Must be industrious and 
able to write well. B-941, Editor & Publisher 


Wanted 

Editorial writer, leading paper city of 25,000. 
Must be, man of education and experience. 
B-940, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 

Assistant editorial writer, with possibilities for 
advancement for right man, by centrally located 
Republican daily in city of 75.000. Address 
Assistant, B-933, care Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 

Advertising solicitor, daily afternoon news- 
paper. Permanent position. Want solicitor 
experienced in building up advertising and de- 
veloping new business. Hamilton Daily News, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


Wanted 
News editor for Arizona Republican, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Must be thoroughly experienced, 
capable executive, pleasing personality and 
prolific worker. If interested write imme- 
diately general manager, Arizona Republican. 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Wanted 

Young man of some experience in both business 
and editorial sides of a weekly newspaper to 
edit and manage a weekly newspaper in a rap- 
idly growing community. One who feels 
capable of handling such a weekly publication 
by himself. Good opportunity for advancement 
and interest in the publicaticn which is located 
in the best section of the middle west. Ad- 
dress Box B-937, Editor & Publisher. 


Special Edition Man 

A National Fraternal Weekly wants the ser- 
vices of a rattling good Special Edition man 
Apnlicant must be a member of the Masonic 
Order. To the man who can qualify for this 
line of work, a splendid proposition will be 
















































Sisher, made to connect with the fastest growing 
= a weekly newspaper in America. Address The 
| Féterial Writer Fellowship Forum, 616 Twelfth St., N. W., 
3,000.8 tres position. B-873, Editor & Publisher, Washington, D. C. 
| Fiterial Writer Wanted 
3300.8 exes immediate connection. Age 50, mar- City Editor for well known eastern morning 
™ Has wide experience, and has covered newspaper. Must be thoroughly experienced 
or) t big assignments, including the Armament as an executive and understand all of the 
erence. Has knowledge of financial and operation of a large city department. Address 
3508 [teal affairs. Can supply excellent refer- Box B-947, Editor & Publisher. 
26. ms. Address B-927, Editor & Publisher. = 
torial Writer 









mee. Writes a vigorous, pointed, au- 
tive comment. the intelligence 


paper preferred. 


tendent 
ss among men. 


Anoplicant 
Is educated, 


character. Correspondence 


ass Boy B-894, Editor & Publisher. 


: ced newspaper man, from reporter to 
w-in-chief, recognized through the middle 
Stas one of the best editorial writers in 
country, desires change of position. At 
t employed, but can move on short 


, and 
ty behind which attracts attention. In- 
can 
q cultured. 
“minded, individualistic, and of unques- 
solicited. 










Man Wants Position 


fewrite man. 
we, Can write English. 
Rblishe 

stories, 
fm married. 
‘ily. 


Ex-soldier. Thirty 


B-926, Editor & Publisher. 





| 
er, 
yy teader, feature writer, 23. 


C. newspapers. Anywhere in U. S. 








3 or 
CO. of it, Address B-930, Editor & Publisher. 
’ — - 

ma, ournal Editor 
City Mee 2 Join staff of growing publication, 
Saf Ovalty, initiative and experience may 
ne ome tunity for profitable expression. Age 

pnci ; 








3 e education; 
d mence. 


six 
Fete Highest of recommendations re 
4p Past achievements Address 
Z » Editor & Publisher. 



































“oral writer—telegraph editor—copy desk 
Experienced and with refer- 
Author of three 
d novels and more than fifty magazine 
years old 
Now special writer on southern 
ay come anywhere on short notice. 


Five years on 


years of practical 


Rox 


Wins $2,000 Libel Suit 


Henry E. Williams, a former mayor of 
Fayetteville, N. C.. has been awarded 
$2,000 damages in his suit against Cary 
B. Taylor, editor, and the Park Publish- 
ing Company, publishers of the Fayette- 
ville Daily Observer. The suit grew out 
of articles published in the Observer. 
The plaintiff did not try to show that 
John A. Park, of Raleigh, or the Park 
Publishing Company were in any way 
connected with printing the articles. The 
jury refused to award $50,000 punitive 
damages asked by Mr. Williams. 


Plan New Paper for Columbia, Mo. 


Charles W. Frear, of Joplin, Mo., and 
Hughes Keeler, of Jefferson City, Mo., 
are making plans to establish a morning 
newspaper in Columbia, Mo. 


Kingston Carriers Entertained 
The Kingston (Ont.) British Whig on 
March 24 was host to its carriers at din- 
ner and a theater party. Nearly 100 
boys were present. 


a ee ee 6c A WORD for 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
under this 
classification. Cash with order. 








For Sale 

Daily newspaper and job plant doing business 
of $35,000 yearly. Will sell at sacrifice at 
$18,000 Buyer must have at least $10,000 
cash. A bonanza to practically trained adver- 
tising and printing executive. Address B-934, 
care Editor & Publisher. 








Wanted to Purchase 

evening daily, half interest or control by pub 
lisher with enviable record of accomplishment. 
Excellent opportunity for newspaper owner to 
place his property on a paying basis and relieve 
himself of executive worry without sacrifice. 


Box B-943, Editor & Publisher. 





NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
Cash with order. 


Republican County Seat Weekly 


classification. 





in Central Iowa can be bought $3,000 under 
cost. Present publisher must go west on ac 
count of health. $7,250 will handle it, bal 
ance $4,300, payable $50 monthly from earn 
ings 2,000 subscriptions. Modern plant: 
leader in rich farming county. Will pay for 


itself in three years. Has been making money 
for 26 years. Now doing $1,000 monthly with 
$550 expense. Inventory $14,000 Address 
B-938, Editor & Publisher 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, March 29, 1922 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 








cent. (14%) on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable April 15th, 1922, to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the close of 


business April 7th, 1922. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer 





Four New Publications 





For as many industries await 

development now. 

There virtually are no com- 

petitors now. 

Leading factors urge immedi- 

ate publication. 

I offer liberal terms to those 

interested to the extent of in- 

vesting very small amount of 

capital. 

Address B. 939, care of Editor & 

Publisher 








VIRGINIA LAWS AID PAPERS 


Giving of False Information for Publi- 
cation Prohibited 


The Virginia General Assembly at its 
recent session passed a law making it a 
misdemeanor for any person to give false 
news to a newspaper, magazine or other 
publication. vet 

A law was also passed prohibiting any 
one from printing any design, figure, em- 
hlem or advertisement and the like upon 
a newspaper which may cause the public 
to believe that it was the work of the 
publisher of the paper. 

These two laws are as follows: 

Be it enacted, that any person who 
knowingly and wilfully states, delivers or 
transmits by any means whatever to any 
publisher, or employe of a publisher, of 
any newspaper, magazine, or other publi- 
cation, any false and untrue statement 
concerning any person or corporation, 
with intent that the same shall be pub- 
lished, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

It shall be unlawful for any person, 
without first obtaining the consent of the 
publisher so to do, to print, stamp or 
impress upon any newspaper or any part 
thereof, after the same shall have been 
issued for circulation by the publisher 
thereof, any word, figure, design, picture, 
emblem or advertisement with intent to 
cause, or which when so printed, stamped 
or impressed may cause, the public to 
believe that such word, figure, design, 
Picture, emblem or advertisement was 
printed, stamped or impressed in and 
upon such newspaper by the publisher of 
the same as a part thereof. 


New Press in Salisbury, N. C. 
The Salisbury (N. C.) Evening Post 
is installing a 16-page Hoe press. 


$50,000 


cash for first payment on a daily 
newspaper property. Locations 
near New York City preferred. 


Proposition X. Q. 


Charles M. Palmer, 


Newspaper Properties, 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 
Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 














For Sale: 32-pp Hoe 


Rt. angle, two decks, four plates wide, 
8 cols. 12 ems, Kohler Control, sys 
col. length is 22 in., tapeless folder, 
extra roller stocks and — metal 
furnace, carved casting box, elevating 
table and double steam table. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal 
Richmond, Virginia 





SS WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


CIRCULATION BUILDER. 
over six years with small and 
big city dailies, ready at 
$2,0C0, Equally successful in 
charge of carriers, crews and 
dealers. “A lover of boys; 
goes after business hammer 
and tongs fashion; very indus- 
trious; absolutely honest.’’ 
Age 29, married, served with 
A. E. F. Our No. 9480. 


FERNALOS EXCHANGE, INC. 


THimo Nat..Bioe., SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 











WANTED 
SYNDICATE 


A newspaper editor who has 
developed some of the great- 
est American syndicate writ- 
ers wants to buy one-half 
interest or control of an es- 
tablished newspaper syndi- 
cate, located in New York 
or Chicago. State price, 
number of clients and earn- 
ings and overhead. Infor- 
mation will be held in confi- 
dence. Address Box B869, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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“THE WIFE WHO 
WOULDN'T SETTLE 
DOWN” 


By Lucille Van Slyke 


A continuation of the adven- 
tures of Merry and John Lind- 
say of “Brides Will Be Brides.” 


clever, gay, daily 
constant suspense. 
























Exciting, 
episodes, 

Samples will be mailed soon. 

If you want territory reserved, 
just telegraph 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mgr 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 











Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








For 15 Years 


Mr. Charles S. Sedgwick 


has designed our 
weekly 


HOUSE PLANS 


(Services Issued in 2 and 3-col. sizes.) 


The International Syndicate 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








Offset Gravure 


Publishers looking forward to the 
finer printing of pictures in one or 
more colors will make a careful study 
of the possibilities contained in the 
Offset Gravure process. 

Its practical success and various ad- 
vantages in newspaper illustration are 
established beyond doubt. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 


351 WEST 52d ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 7395 








More Than an 
Introduction 


When a newspaper does more than in- 
troduce an advertiser to a community, 
there must result a spirit of mutual 
satisfaction. 

For more than three-quarters of a 
century 


The Pittsburgh Post 


has introduced advertisers to the pur- 

chasing power of the great Pittsburgh 

district. 

Each introduction is accompanied by an 

indorsement which cannot be dissassoci- 

ated from the character of such a paper. 
DAILY AND SUNDA 















Editor 


& Publisher for 





April 8, 1922 


UNCHE 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 
worked successfully in your city 


} and mail them 
hunches will not be returned. 





city editor 
Spokesman-Review, — is 
ning in Francisco and An- 
While furnishing his paper 
lumn of pointed comment on the cli- 
id other Californian specialties to be 
the tune of “There’s No Place Like 
1. & ©. 


M* AL ( OL M GLENDENNING, 
‘ Spokane 


vacat San 


Los 


ay he is 





a 


celes 


In pre 


paper in 


vacation reading, a 
compiling a ‘“‘Vacate at 
Picturesque spots within 


aration fer news 
Kansas is 


Home” column. 


easy walk of the city are photographed and 
run as Saturday feature.—B. R. A. 

The St. Paul Sunday Picneer Press has 
begun a “Yard Improvement Series,” calling 
the home owner’s attention to items that make 
a proper setting for the “home beautiful.” 
“The frame may spoil the picture,” it says, if 


the grounds abcut one’s house are not used to 


the best advantage.—J 





An Omaha daily 
spiciness of its 


improved the 
ecclumns greatly by 
each week to the re 
readable story dur 
substantial and intelli 
paper were asked to 
week. Keen competi- 
weekly prize, and it 
tock greater care to 
the lead and make 
the way through. In 


style and 
news 
prize of $5 
the most 
rhree 





ring a 
porter producing 
ing that week. 
gent subscribers of the 
the decision each 
developed for this 
was found that reporters 
get the real feature in 
their readable all 
other they were striving for newspaper 
excellence all the time, and when the entire 
staff is striving for excellence in the class of 
work turned out, it is worth $5 a week of 
any paper’s money, according to the managing 


editor.—A,. E. L. 


make 


story 
words, 











Mctorbus transportation is making great 
progress and many extensive systems are nuw 
in process of organization. Ascertain what 
lines are being run out of your city; what 
the views of the traction men are of bus com 
petition; whether there are any regulatory 
statutes in effect, and don’t forget the views 
of the farmer on its help to him. Photos of 
“infant” lines taken now and preserved will 
also be of use in the future when a cer- 
tain company makes extensive developments. 

B. A. 

One he most conspicuous successes as a 
news itor and publisher states that the 
test of ¢ 1 editor is to put out a good paper 
when news is dull; in other words, make 
“news.” Controversial stories are always 
good—anything that starts the public debating. 
One newspaper recently had some hot argu- 

yst its readers cn who wrote 

‘s Body, the famous Civil War 

nd “Casey at the Bat.” You can un- 
loubtedly find some local subject that will 
arouse keen interest Symposiums or forums 
are always faithful stand-by’s. If there is 
not something of a local nature suitable for 
discussion, we’ your readers’ opinion, pro and 
con, on prohibition, “What will we do with 
the flapper?” etc. Practically everyone has an 
opinion, and if you conduct the forum in the 
proper manner you will receive a representa 


number of 


tive 


replies.—C. M. 
along lines of 


Getting y 
I always construc- 


hat your 


ur readers to thing 
city needs most is 








tive and proves of wide interest. A_ short 
time ago a wealthy man left a large sum of 
money to Boston to be used in the i»terest of 
the ity The Boston, Mass., Travel- 
ler, conducted a letter contest on how the 
money ought to be spent. This stirred up a 
velumincus response, with many constructive 
ideas put forward. The same general idea 
can he plied by any newspaper by running 

series of interviews on what the city would 
do if it were left a million, or what the city 
needs most of all. Incidentally. suggestions 
along this line are ant, sooner or later, to bear 


the will of 


fruit in 
J. M. M 


seme leading citizens.-— 


“Why 
inte 
person 


sons” 


makes an 
less prominent 
of odd “rea 


I Leecated in 

resting story of a more or 
daily or Sundav. A Iot 
come to light—H. J. W 
Ne spaper 


The B 


e tosten 


are radio 
Peet ic 
the 


readers 
Mass., 
larly on 
etrries st g ut 
One 


radio fad. 
operator “listening in” hy 


tsiastic 
having its staff 
lookout for live 
f-the-ordinary angles of 
told of an amateur 
radio telephone to 
ver a regular telephone be 

Another story told of an 


enth: 


men he partic 








the story 


conversattor 


tween two lovers 








does not 
Add ress your contributions to the Huncu 
in and receive payment by 





Epitor & PuBLisHEeR will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being 
bar it from this department. 
Epitor. When they oan clip 

return mail, navailable 


operator who receives 
an afternoon’s stroll. The Boston 
also offers a weekly prize of $100 in radio 
equipment to be picked out by the winner for 
the best story of the week connected with 
radio. A snappy story is secured by this for 
publicaticn each day. Other papers will find 
it profitable to work along similar lines. 


J. M. M. 


out for 
newspaper 


messages while 


Spring is at hand and the “flivver’’ owners 


are busy getting their busses polished up for 
the season. Auto owners are as prone as 
fishermen to tell “big ones’ about the prowess 
of their various machines. Interview a few 
of them as to performance of their cars. 
You'll get some that will make the readers 


laugh all right.—B. A. 


Many drug stores are throwing out the tele- 
phone booths in their stores. Telephone com- 


panies are also reducing the amount paid the 
stores for use of the space. Try interviews 
with drug store managers on their opinions 
concerning the value of the booths. One 
Cleveland drug company has total receipts of 
$3,000 yearly from the booths.—J. R. C., Jr. 

How do the bobbed-haired girls act the 


first 
ened 


day they report for work with the short- 
tresses? Do they try to explain to the 
boss; do they giggle, or act embarrassed, or 
proud? A good feature story in short opal 
views with half a dozen employers of girls.- 

R. j 


Interview half a dozen doctors in your city 


and ask: ‘“‘What is the effect of pain on the 
mind? On the nervous system?” These in- 
terviews, worked up properly, will make a 


good feature article and are upon a subject not 
as yet written to death.—J. 


defend their 
but start ’em on the 
male of the species. One of the staff under 
a pen name wrote a letter suggesting some 
male vanities, particularly among the “toy 
boys,”’ and then the deluge of letters furnished 
enough material for a feature every day for a 
week. It was eagerly read by both the male 
and female “‘vamps.”—S. 


been slow to 


actions, 


“Flappers” have 
own tastes and 


During the next two or three months thou- 
sands of young men and young women will be 
graduating from high schools and _ colleges, 
ready to face the world in quest of happiness 
and prosperity. The New Orleans Times- 
Picayune is doing a good stunt which is par- 
ticularly appropriate in this connection. Each 
day they select some man or woman who has 
followed his profession or occupation for many 
years, and who has found happiness and con- 
tentment in it—not necessarily wealth—and 


the life-story of this individual is told, to- 
gether with photographs of the person and 
his or her office or store. For instance, the 


Times-Picayune had one story on a quaint old 
French antique dealer, and pictures showing 
him and his store; another was about an old- 
time groceryman and his wife, and so on. 
This is not only interesting and inspirational 
reading for the young people, but it makes 
good reading for the older subscribers as well, 
and if the material is well prepared, as in the 
case of the Times-Picayune series, it makes 
one see more of the worthwhile points of life.— 
R. R. 


People everywhere are becoming more and 
more interested in the out-of-doors and hun 
dreds, especially dwellers of the smaller 
towns, are anxious to learn something of the 
wild things that grow and live in their imme- 
diate vicinity. A series of short, snappy ar- 
ticles descriptive of the birds and flowers to 
be found in a given locality are always read 
with interest. Some reporter is sure to have 
a nature-loving friend who will furnish him 
the dope as to his local fauna and flora. 
These write-ups should be begun early in the 
spring and mav be used almost daily as new 
birds arrive from the south and different 
flowers open. An economic side can be given 
the bird stories by telling ahout the pests the 
creatures destroy.—G. L. K 
The St. 
contest. If 


Paul Daily inaugurates a whiskerly 

one of its readers happens to 
have the longest beard in the United States 
the paper promises to give him a free trip 
to Sacramento, Cal., and return, with $50 cash 
to spend during the six days he attends the 
“Days of 49” celebration.—J. T. 
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This Daily Feature. 
Runs Only Four Weeks, beginning 
April 24. 
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Diagrams 


If you have not received samples 
and terms WIRE us at once. 


The McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


























21 of the 43 
PARAGRAPHS 


in the Literary Digest 
March 25th 
were written by Robert 
Quillen and credited to 
the various papers us- 
ing his paragraph serv- 
ice. 
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372,801 


The av ena net paid | 
circulation of The New York | 
Times, daily and Sunday } 
editions, as reported to the | 
United States Post Office 
Department for the six 
months ended March 3l, 
1922 was 372,901 copies, a 
gain of 24,194 over the previ 
ous six months. 
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|PENNSYLVANIA 


These twenty-one daily newspapers (as listed below) 
give a combined circulation. of 689,982 
agate line. 








at $1.9449 an 


Pennsylvania people are newspaper readers. 


Pennsylvania people have money to spend, the per 
capita wealth is $1,543. Permanent prosperity is here. 


Give strict attention to Pennsylvania. It is a state worthy 
of most intensive cultivation and responds readily to the 


right kind of cultivation. 


| 
| 
| 


The daily newspapers are in a position to be of great 
assistance to National Advertisers. 


Remember too, that in using daily newspapers you 
can at all times link your merchandise up with the man 
that is selling it. 


THESE ARE THE DAILIES TO USE 


A LIST THAT GETS RESULTS 














| 
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Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 
Allentown Call 
7Allentown Call 
Bethlehem Globe 
Bloomsburg Press 
*Chester Times and Republican (M&E) 
Coatesville Record 


tPottstown Ledger 
Pottsville Republican 
Scranton Republican 
*Scranton Times 


*Sharon Herald 


Sunbury Daily Item 
*Warren Times-Mirror 
*Washington Observer 


*Easton Express 
*Easton Free Press 


West Chester Local News 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 


ee | 


*Harrisburg Telegraph 
*Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 


ee 


York Gazette and Daily 


con toe at pewae ee ines 
Pittsburgh Dispatch 
Pittsburgh Dispatch 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
+Publisher’s Statement. 


ee 
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A Lesson for Advertisers | 
in Analysis and Appraisal | 











HERE is both Quantity and Quality in any of the mediums employed by either 
Local or National advertisers—Newspapers, Magazines, Business Publications, 
Billboards, Painted or Electric Signs, Theatre Programmes. 
The Advertiser has to do with factors of Quantity. Buys—circulation; Pays—rate; 
Uses—space; Makes—copy. 
The Daily Paper develops and supplies Quality, which takes two forms; I. Newspaper 
Excellence; II. Medium Effectiveness. 
These major elements of Quality may be resolved into their component parts as 
follows:— 


Newspaper Excellence:—1, Command of reader confidence and esteem, through news and editorial 
contents characterized by fairness and reliability, freedom from partisanship and sensationalism. 
2, Strength, or popularity, in the home and with the family. 3, Prestige of long-establishment, fame 
of prominence, reputation of success and influence. 4, Possession of a constitu- 
ency attached by reason of habitual reading, devoted because of approval of 
principles and politicies. 5, Attractive appearance—in typography, make-up, ee eee 
presswork. CTMlity of produciag specific aa 
Medium Effectiveness.—1, Presentation of the ‘‘market-place’’ aspect (Standard Dictionary) 
in volume and variety of advertising. 2, Readers responsive to announcements 
of popular-priced merchandise, up to medium grades. 3, A following with 
buying power, able to gratify desire created by the advertising of higher-priced merchandise, from 
medium grades up. 4, Circulation on merit as a newspaper, not {forced or inflated. 5, Concentration 
of distribution, in city and immediate suburbs. 6, Rate inducement, considering cost alone. 
7, Cleanliness of advertising columns. 8, Service to advertising patrons. 























All these thirteen elements of Newspaper Excellence and Medium 
Effectiveness were set up as the “points of judgment” in a questionnaire 
bearing on the comparative values of the six New York evening newspapers 
having larger circulations. To each question, according to importance, 
was allotted a scale number, its proportionate share of 100. The 
familiar device of “points and counts.” Sixteen well-known advertising 
agencies in New York were invited to rate these six evening newspapers 
according to their experience and judgment. They all considered the 
same thirteen perfectly understood “points of judgment,” and all pursued 
the same practice in rating, giving on each question the full “count” to the 
paper considered best in that respect, and scaling the others down. These 
sixteen filled-out and signed questionnaires were then submitted for exami- 
nation and audit to a very eminent firm of certified accountants, Messrs. 
Ernst & Ernst, who computed and proved totals and averages, and 
executed a signed and sealed certificate of their findings. The result, in the 
combined wisdom of these sixteen agencies, accords first place for all- 
around superiority in Newspaper Excellence and Medium Effectiveness to 
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WASHINGTON — NATION’S REAL TEST MARKET 


Here Are Grouped Buyers From Every Part of the World, from Every Walk in Life, and From Every 
Strata of Society and Appeal to Them Can Be Made Guide to Nation’s Desires. 


ASHINGTON, the nation’s capital, 
from the standpoint of the advertiser 
mi merchandiser who visions the 
(rited States as his market, is the ideal 
isting ground. 
Washington’s population is divided 
jo three distinct classes, each repre- 
gilative of the highest type of national 
bying power. 
Men and women, a selected group 
mresentative of best element of every 
qmumunity that is a part of the Re- 
pilic—some a complex part of our 
ming government, some representative 
wibusiness, commerce, banking, industry 
«human and national welfare—journey 
this mecca of democracy and it is 
fier will that has 
wight progress in 
line of 
mrican endeavor 
nearly one hun- 


id and fifty 
pears, 

There is a sec- 

d group that 


we satisfied their 
hires for worldly 
igs and have 
ected ‘Washing- 
a the city beau- 
fil, as a place of 
Bidence because 
is there, they 
t decided, they 
@ get the most 
of life. 
Third, there is 
most intelligent 
i highest type 
ustrial group 
at goes to make 
b the population 
ay metropoli- 


D city. More 
m 22,000 are 
wloyes of the 
Wenment and 
me than 14,000 
t employes of 
fate = corpora- 


There is a very 
Rit fluctuation 
e average 
mer of wage 
mers month by 
mth in the Dis- 
mt of Columbia. 
Snaturally gives 
ability for 
aly increased 
mg power of 
Workers of 
Sstington. 
ftom month to 
h, from Janu- 
1919, to Janu- 
y, 1920, the last 


















day. 


They enter through this city gate of modern 
Washington cost the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Baltimore & 





year for which figures are available, the 
change in the number of employes in pri- 
vately owned corporations did not vary 
300 persons for any two given periods out 
of a total of 10,459 from the beginning of 
the year. These figures indicate clearly 
that the great majority of Washington 
wage earners have steady employment 
throughout the year and this is the only 
basis upon which home life prospers and 
buying power is assured. 

The District of Columbia boasts of 
595 privately owned manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The total number of persons 
engaged is more than 14,000, of these 
3,104 are salaried employes and 10,482 
wage earners, the balance being pro- 


Photo by Kadel & Herbert 
Into the heart of Washington. More than nine thousand visitors—from every corner of the world—register at Washington hotels each 


transportation. 


prietors. The total capital investment in 
manufacturing in the District of Colum- 
bia_is more than $63,000,000. 

The Government is naturally the great- 
est employer of labor in the District of 
Columbia. The total number of Govern- 
ment employes, according to the last 
available figures, is 22,423. Of these 
2,254 are officials and clerks. 

The Government operates eleven dis- 
tinct industrial establishments that repre- 
sent a total capital investment of more 
than $85,000,000. They operate with a 
total expense of $59,074,899. Of this 
amount more than three million and a 
half dollars is paid out in salary and 
more than $29,000,000 in annual wages. 





The 


ground and structure, with surrounding improvements, into 
Ohio Railroad and the United States Governmient $18,000,000. 


The outstanding industries operated by 
the Government are engraving, printing 
and naval gun manufacturing. More than 
12,000 persons are employed in the en- 
graving and printing departments of the 
Government. 

Employment of Government employes 
did not vary 3 per cent between any two 
given periods in the last 12 months for 
which figures are available, and from the 
figures above, it is easy to see that the 
Government employs twice as many pelg 
sons as the privately owned corporations 
operating within the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Government employes forming so 
large a part of the wage earning pop- 
ulation in Wash- 
ington, enjoy for 
the most part sta- 
bility of employ- 
ment that is not 
known in any other 
lines of endeavor 
for a_ livelihood. 
Under civil service 
regulations life- 
time positions are 
assured with fitness 
and  dependabilitv 
taken into consid- 
eration of course. 

Government em- 
ployes might better 
be classed under 
the same head as 
professional and 
salaried people 
when the effort is 
made to reach 
them by advertis- 
ing appeal. Their 
income is assured, 
and they are able 
to buy the things 
they need and their 
tastes demand, in 
greater proportion 
than the wage earn- 
ers of any private 
corporation. 

Like all metro- 
politan cities, Wash- 
ington dominates 
a’ great trading 
area outside of its 
own geographical 
limits. A large 
part of the popu- 
lace of Northeast 
Virginia is natural- 
ly tributary ina 
trade way. 

A study of the 
population figures 
gives an interesting 
side light on the 

(Continued on 


page X) 
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Survey in Seven Parts—Part | 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


LL: 





Population 


Population 1900 Census 278,718 
1910 Census 331,069 
1920 Census 437,571 
A.B. C. City 571 
A. B. C. City and Suburb: 7,551 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City 437,571 
Native Whites 68. 4% Foreign Born ........ 6.5% 
Negroes % English 
Native Born ......... 93.5 


Reading 


Home owners 


The population of Washington bulges over the District of 
Columbia line in several directions. Within a twenty-five mile 
radius there is an additional population of 153,980. 

The various government 


departments continually call 


many individuals to Washington for permanent employment. 


The census report for the Metropolitan District of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia includes seven towns in Montgomery 
County, Md.; Bethesda 4,221, Wheaton 4,110, Glen Echo 235, 
Kensington 874, Northwest Park 50, Somerset 200, 
Park 2,845; thirteen in Prince George County, Md.; 
Capitol Heights 1,194, Spalding 2,557, 
1,476, 1,528, 1,686, 


Takoma 
Bladens- 
Bladensburg 
Hyattsville 505, 


o 507 
burg 597, 


District Oxon Kent 





Chillum 2,383, Seat Pleasant 3,476, Riverdale 1,309, Hyatts. 
ville town 2,675, Mount Rainier town 2,462, Takoma Park town 
323; in Virginia, the city of Alexandria 18,060; in Arlington 
County, Arlington district 8,547, Jefferson District 2,668 
Potomac town 1,000, Washington district 3,536. The total 
population of the city and Metropolitan district 506,588. 


Of the 437,571 population of the District, 203,543 are men, 
234,028 are women. 


The foreign born, numbering 28,548, is made up mainly of 
those of Russian birth numbering 5,181, of Irish birth, 4,320, 
of Italian birth, 3,764; of German birth, 3,382; of English birth, 
2,990; of Canadian, 1,541; 
7370. 


all other nationalities aggregate 


City Classed As 


Capital of the United States, seat of the government, a cen- 
ter of learning, one of the finest residential cities in the cour- 
try, a business town of 100,000 workers, a- historic city with 
historic surroundings, a tourist center with visitors from every 
point of the compass. While not large industrially, it has a 
variety of industries. The city enjoys a year-round business, 
and its workers are steadily and permanently employed. 
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The Star Is The Key That fn 


To most of .the 117,859,495 stock holders in this gov- 
ernment of ours Washington is merely the place where 


the laws are made and the President lives. 


little is created in Washington 


Mr. Sales 


Do you, 


state of New Hampshire? 


True it has 
no special standing in the manufacturing 
world; but because of the very fact that 
every- 
thing that its 437,571 people consume 
must come into it from the outside. 


Manager, realize 
that the District of Columbia, which is W ashington, 
has a population within 5,500 as great as the entire 
That there are twice as 


sound as the government itself. It experience 
of the temporary booms; and suffers none of the ps 
ical depressions that are inseparable with ind 
communities. The Washingtonian has the 1 
to spend for what he wants, and his wants are prt 
the same as those of other prosperous cities—req 
the long list of commodities and indulging gene 
in the luxuries. 


As you read the survey of Washington impa 
made in this issue of THE Epiror & PUBLISHE 
must gain an entirely new idea concerning thei! 
tance of this city as a consuming market; and ify 











many people live here as in the state of Delaware and 
that it is considerably larger in population than Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Vermont and Wyoming? A 
moment’s reflection must concede to the National 
Capital a centralized purchasing market equalled by 
few of the metropolises in the country and greater than 
that of many states—and by reason of the type of its 
employment it must be a constant and consistent market. 


The character of this population is extremely favor- 
able to the promotion of luxuries as well as commodi- 
ties. The resources of Washington are as staple and 








-Washington as a market. 


not actively represented in this field 
now you are overlooking the brighest 
spot on the commercial map of America. J 
There is really no exact parallel to 
To reach it 
profitably you must contact it locally. 
Your jobbing system may reach the 
dealer: but dealer interest comes, of course, 
consumer demand. In this, too, W ashington is au 
field for this great 437,000 people are practict! 
dividually reached through the circulation of The 
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Suburban and Farm Residents 


Though situated in the heart of what is one of the richest farming 
territories, the District of Columbia has -but six thousand acres of farms. 





- The adjoining counties of Maryland and Virginia have tremendous 
town areage devoted to truck gardening, dairying and floriculture. Montgom- 
gton ery, Prince George and St. Marys counties in Maryland; and Arlington and 
Fairfax counties in Virginia supply the Washington markets. 
: The city of Alexandria, Virginia, is virtually a suburb of Washington, 
total most of the trading of this city coming to Washington and a very large 
proportion of its populace are employed in Washington. 
The following towns and villages comprise the trading center of Wash- 
ington along the ber bana branch of the B. & O. Railroad: Forest 
men, Glen, Rockville, Gaithersburg, Boyd, Germantown, and Harpers Ferry. 
The towns forming a rich farming territory along the Southern Railroad 
are: Manassas, Culpeper, and Orange, also a farming territory. 
ly of On the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac are Quantico, Occu- 
320: quan and Fredericksburg. 
’ ’ . ‘ . > ‘ 
. The B. & O. main line has Hyattsville, Berwyn, Beltsville and 
irth, Laurel. 
gate The Pennsylvania line has Landover, Seat Pleasant and Bowie. 
Bus lines take in South Maryland to Leonardtown, Waldorf and 
Mechanicsville. 
The following towns contribute business to Washington, in Virginia, 
Alexandria 18,060, Arlington 1,550, Ballston 1,250, Berryville 1,138, Blue- 
. mont 249, Bristow 321, Clarendon 2,560, Christani Station 204, Culpeper 
"a 1819, Dranesville 161, Blue Ray 1,381, East Falls Church 3,490, Fairfax 
oun- 516, Falls Church 4,759, Fort Myer 1,050, Fort Myer Heights 230, Freder- 
rith icksburg 5,882, Front Royal 1,404, Glen Carlyn 1,012, Herndon 953, 
wa Leesburg, 1,545, Lorton 152, Manassas 1,305, Montross 410, Orange 
very 1,078, Purcellville 549, Quantico 1,011, Occoquan 231, Woodbridge 260, 
g Round Hill 359, Strasburg 650, Theological Seminary 418, Vienna 773, War- 
= rentown 1,545, Winchester 6,883, Woodstock 1,580, with a total of 66,738. 
NESS, In Maryland, Annapolis 11,214, Barnesville 149, Bowie 677, Bladensburg 


600, Burnt Mills 110, Capitol Heights 1,194, Chesapeake Beach 117, Chevy 
Chase 261, Damascus 170, Frederick 11,066, Gaithersburg 729; Garrett Park 


159, Glen Echo 235, Kensington 874, Leonardstown 557, Marlboro 385, Mar- 
shall Hall 103, Hyattsville 2,675, Branchville 211, Laurel 2,239, Riverdale 
1,050, Rockville 1,145, Berwyn 1,050, Bethesda 4,751, Forest Glen 142, 
Takoma Park 3,168, Tuxedo 315, Waldorf 65, Mechanicsville 522, witha 
total of 45,933. 


Location 


The City of Washington is situated on the Potomac River, 39 miles 
from Baltimore and 229 miles from New York. 


It is on the lines of the following railroads: Atlantic Coast Line, 
Baltimore and Ohio, Chesapeake and Ohio, Norfolk and Western, Sea- 
board Air Line, Southern, Washington Southern and Pennsylvania. 

All lines enter and depart from the Union Station which is without 
doubt the most magnificent from an artistic as well as from a utilitarian 
standpoint in the world. It cost nearly twenty million dollars, of which the 
government bore approxim: ately five million dollars. It has 33 tracks and a 
train concourse 760 feet in length. Two hundred and seventy-six trains 
arrive and depart from this station every twenty-four hours. Four 
steamship lines, the Norfolk & Washington, The Mount Vernon & 
Marshall Hall Steamboat Co., The Maryland, Delaware & Virginia 
Railway and Steamship Company and the Potomac & Chesapeake. 
These lines, except Mount Vernon & Marshall Hall, which is a passen- 
ger line, carry freight and passengers to points on the Potomac River, 
Chesapeake Bay and the Virginia Coast. 

There are two electric railways operated in the city and three electric 
lines: The Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis, connecting Balti- 
more and Annapolis, and the intermediate territory with this city with 
a fast passenger and freight service. 

The Washington and Virginia Railway operate to Alexandria, Arling- 

, Mt. Vernon and other Virginia towns. 

" The Washington and Old Dominion Railway runs to Bluemont, Fort 
Myer, Arlington, and the Great Falls and Old Dominion to Great Falls 
Park. 

Bus lines are operated on 16th Street from 8th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue to 16th Sfreet and Buchanan, and through the Petworth section. 























ttns The Washington Market 


iences My other cities, if any, in this country of this size and 
‘the pairtance are so definitely and positively covered by 


1 ind one newspaper. 
the a 
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An official compilation of local dis- 
play lineage in the great newspapers of 
the United States gives to The Washing- 
ton Star third place. In other words, 
regardless of the size of the city and 
impagW widely distributed the circulation, Washington, 
ASHBBC, merchants during the year 1921 used the display 
the i@ertising columns of The Washington Star to an 
d if yairegate volume that puts Washington and The Star 
tdon the entire list. A significant indication of the 
€ placed on advertising by the distributing chan- 
bin Washington; and their recognition of the domi- 
ing influence of The Star. 

































=F 
ere has just been completed a newspaper census 
average group of streets in each of the different 


tions of Washington which shows more definitely 











se, then can mere circulation figures, how The Star, Daily 
is aU Sunday, goes into actually 85% of the homes—the 









ctical 
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ket where newspaper advertising exercises its real in- 
fice upon the buying public. 

















We shall be very glad to send you a copy of this 
census upon request. 


It is a conceded fact that you cannot cover Washing- 
ton without The Star; but it is also equally true that you 
do not need any other medium in Washington but The 
Star—so that its modest rate constitutes practically the 
entire expense for advertising here. 


The Advertising Department of The Star will very 
cordially cooperate with you in every practical way. 
We know this community thoroughly, and to the ex- 
tent that local knowledge gives valuable guidance it is 
at your disposal. 


Write us if you want specific infor- 

mation of any character; or let your 
representative make The Star office his 
headquarters while personally survey- 
ing this field and formulating plans for 
covering it. 





But don’t overlook this great community of Wash- 
ington—the capital city of the world—and its nearly 
450,000 prosperous consumers. 
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Schools 


No other city enjoys the abundant from an educational 


standpoint that Washington offers its 100,300 students in colleges, prepar- 
atory, 


resources 


normal, finishing, high, elementary schools and other schools which 


offer specialty courses such as electrical, drafting, radio and business col- 


1 
ices. 

The Congressional Library, 
Galleries, 


the Old and New National Museums, Art 
Medical Science Building and city li 
braries, besides the many other branches of the United States Government 
which maintain bureaus and research laboratories in this city offer ad- 
vantages to students obtainable in no other city. 


Zoological Gardens, the 


The City School System has 140 elementary schools with 53,743 pupils, 
7 high and 2 junior high schools with 10,784 pupils and 2 
with 337 pupils. 


normal schools 


A vocational training is offered in the 
buildings being devoted to this purpose. 
maintained in conjunction with the schools. 


eight 
playgrounds are 


elementary schools, 


Sixteen 


Universities, 
Columbia include: 


colleges and professional schools in the District of 


George Washington University: Students, 4,581. Georgetown Uni- 
versity: Students, 2,481. Howard University: Students, 1,955. National 


Students, 200; 
303 women. 


Law School: 

Students, 
86 men 
60 men and 33 
436. Catholic 


University 175 men and 25 women. Trin- 
Washington College of Law: Stu- 
Gallaudet College: Students, 113; 
University of 
Students, 135. 


ity College: 
dents, 155; and 65 women. 
women. Catholic 


Sisters College: 


America: 
American University: 


Students, 
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bu 
Students, 249. Students in the above colleges, 10,608. The Bureay of 
of Education estimates enrollment of the private and parochial ele 26 
mentary schools at 10,000. th 
The Private Secondary or High and Business Schools have an enroll- 80 
ment of 8,819. 
Twenty-eight Private High Schools have 4,652 enrolled. 14 
25 
Six private commercial schools have 6,113 enrolled. 1 
Among the private schools in Washington are: 
Academy of the Holy Cross—Girls St. John’s College—Boys 
Academy of the Sacred Heart—Girls The Linthicum Institute—Boys 
Army and Navy Academy—Boys Gonzaga College—Boys 
Army & Navy Prep. School—Boys Gunston Hall—Girls 
Capitol Institute (Negro)—Coed Notre Dame Academy—Girls 
Chevy Chase Country Day School—Girls St. Cecelia’s Academy—Girls B 
Chevy Chase School—Girls St. John’s Academy—Boys 
The Colonial School—Girls Abbey Schools—Girls C 
Misses Eastman’s School—Girls Catholic School—Girls : 
Emerson Institute—Boys Holy Cross Academy Girls C 
Fairment Seminary—Girls Rust Hall School—Girls 
Friend’s School (Sidwell’s)—Coed Ameri an Motor School—Boys 
Georgetown Academy of the Visitation Columbia Institute for Deaf C 
Girls Miss Maderia’s School—Girls 


U. S. College Veterinary Surgeons 
Bliss Electrical School 


Army & Navy Medical School Mt. Vernon Seminary—Girls 

Michael Dowd School—Boys National Catholic School for Beys—Boys 
Sidwell’s Friends School—Boys National Cathedral School for Girls 
National School of Fine and Applied Art Girls 


Columt 


Loomis Radio School 


Nation 


Hall-Noyes School 

Helton 
The Immaculate 
Immaculate 





Madison Hall School—Girls 
Martha Washington Seminary—Girls 


























yia School of Drafting National Park Seminary—Girls 
National Training School (Negro)—Girls 
al Radio School Sacred Heart Academy—Girls 

Coed St. Margaret’s School—Girls 

Arms School—Girls Tome Institute—Coed 

Seminary—Girls University Prep. School—Coed 
Conception Academy--Girls 








































































































Washington 





_ The Record: 


OCAL display gains of The 
Herald are not set out boast- 
fully, but as facts which com- 

mand attention. The monthly in- 


creases over the corresponding 

periods last year show this: 
FMMESY 2.05.55: 10,152 . lines 
February Jams * 
a ae 76,408 “ 


A few important classifications in 
which The Herald gained in Jan- 
uary, February and March: 


Autos Dept. Stores 








Merchants Have 






S every national space buyer knows, a new 
paper’s worth to him is indexed by its lod 
advertising columns. 












Local merchants spot the up-and-coming papet 
They are on the ground—they know precisely wha 
every local publication will produce. 











The volume of local advertising carried by Th 
Washington Herald leaps ahead every month! Fo 
the last six months the gain in local display over tht 
corresponding period of 1921 is well over 250,00 
lines. In classified, too, The Herald has increased it 
lineage in excess of 150,000 in six months. 
































The ad-route in the Capital has been marked }j 
Washington merchants—it’s The Herald. 














Musical Women’s Wear 














| Men’s Clothing Local Drug Stores 


and many minor classifications. 
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Editor 





Banks 


The number of banks and other institutions doing a banking 
business in the District of Columbia as compiled by the Comptroller 
of the Currency are 71. There are six loan and trust companies and 
26 building and loan associations. The aggregate resources of all 
these institutions amount to $247,570,000 showing an increase of $2,- 
809,000 over the resources reported in 1920 


There are 52 banks in the District 


14 National Banks with resources of................... $112,614,194 
25 Savings Banks with resources of ...............000- 40,008,166 
13 Commercial Banks and Trust Companies with resources 
EEA SP ry Pee aE ee nite POS eee gto 70,816,439 
Churches 
EE caccracns at nuke oF aves I. NO nd acannon aches éeas 17 
Colored Baptist ............. 24 Methodist Episcopal ......... 35 
ey Peery ee Tee er er 27 ¥ Colored... 36 
= , South .... 8 
Colored ............. 2 Methodist Protestant ........ 9 
Christaldelphian ............. 2 Miscellaneous ................ 28 
Christian Science ............ ee) ae een 6 
NAMMETCQMUOMEE 25 occ ccscceccs % FOIE ie issn seks cc ccs 29 
: Cofore@ ...5.: 3 - CONOREE sc desc 2 
Disciples of Christ ........... S BNO cs ca vasa cacdwce ae 
RR. Wida's sere e Va de eaed 48 Seventh Day Adventists ..... 5 
se CONG! Sccc den cna G . New Gates: ... 2c. teceeeas 
EPPO ETE ee gf ee o> ER 6s eerie Ch Svacel 
SNS huinwae y CaWetivn Ree eeus om ° Reeeeee ise oie ks cncaee 2 
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Principal Industries 


Washington’s greatest industrial plants are the Government Print- 
ing office, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and gun factories 
and machine shops at the Washington Navy Yard. 

Not being essentially industrial it is not subject to depressions in 
business experienced by other parts of the country. 

Its 100,000 workers are permanently employed the year round in 
government departments and those engaged in transporting, clothing, 


feeding and entertaining this army of workers. 


Though not an industrial city there are 600 establishments coming 
under the head of manufacturing, with 11,000 employees. These es- 
tablishments include the following lines of business: Printing, baking, 


confectionery, engraving, slaughtering and meat packing, foundry 


work, paper and wood pulp and ice. 


Theatres 


3 Legitimate, 4,472 seats. 

63 Motion Picture, 29,285 seats. 

4 Vaudeville, 6,630 seats. 

2 Burlesque, 2,400 seats. 

Sixteen of the larger motion picture houses seat 17,985; 47 smaller 
motion picture houses located throughout the city have a seating 
capacity of 11,300. 

Total seating capacity of all Washington Theatres 42,789. 














y Marked The Way For You! 


ent, progressivism appeals to the better class 


tf Washington Herald’s vigorous, independ- 


of this city’s buying power. 


That fact is evidenced by an increase in circula- 


tion of 60% over last year. And this gain is in the 
Capital’s high-grade home districts. 


Further, The Herald has resorted to no circula- 


tion contests, no premiums, no prizes to gain cir- 


culation. 


bec 


Its readers subscribe to The Herald 
ause they prefer it as a newspaper. 


They repose a gratifying confidence in The 
Herald’s advertising news, no less than in its editorial 


columns. 
generous. 


m Werald 


lamin & Kentnor 
ork 


Their reaction is both immediate and 
May we demonstrate it to YOU? 








Trade Aid: 


RADE AID by The Herald is 
I a definite cooperation. 
This newspaper’s Service 
Bureau is an alert organization 
which serves you in this manner: 


1. Studies the Washington Mar- 
ket, both as to consumer and | 
dealer. 


2. Investigates market possibili- 
ties for the prospective advertiser. 


| 
3. Educates the dealer to better | 





merchandising methods and to a 
belief in the profits in advertised 
merchandise. 















































Van Nuys Building 
Los Angeles 


4. Encourages adequate merchan- F 
dising by supplying sectional maps, | 

| route lists and accurate data on in- 
dividual campaigns. 
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Washington with its suburban territory has nearly three quarters of a 
million population. 

There are 100,000 persons in the employees class earning well over 
$100,000,000 a year. 

As an educational center Washington has a student body of 100,300 
enrolled in many private schools, city schools and twenty-eight colleges and 
universities. 

It is the mecca of more than 5,000,000 (estimated). visitors a year. These 
visitors are attracted by the many historic surroundings, the desire to see 
the wheels of the government, the many and varied museums, the art gal- 
leries, the Capitol, the White House, and other government buildings. 

There are 76,730 Federal employees permanently employed throughout 
the year. The census reports show a steadiness of employment with but the 
slightest variation per year. 

The Government is continually taking additional responsibilities as the 
U. S. Veterans Bureau. 

Thousands of people of wealth make their homes. These people 
have abundant resources to live anywhere and choose Washington as 
their permanent home. ‘ 

There are two miles of harbor developed and sixteen still undeveloped. 

The city has 69,195 homes of which 68.3% are rented and 31.7% owned 
by the occupant. 

The per capita wealth is $3,425. 

There are 60,000 automobiles registered in the District. 

Sixteen thousand, seven hundred and thirty-nine persons are in the 
employees class in other than government business of ‘which 7,288 are 
engaged in trades. 

The city has 1,020 doctors, 1,050 lawyers, 456 dentists. 

It has 7,981 retail establishments, of which 1,575 are grocers, 236 drug- 
gists and 8 department stores. 

There are 102 Federal office buildings and 164 privately owned. 

Insurance, income tax and foreign loans which bring additional popula- 
tion to Washington. 


| 
| 
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Special Information 


Forty-one hundred Army and Navy officers are stationed here. 


There are 436 Congressmen, Senators, delegates and commissioners, 
many of whom reside here with their families, 4,944 persons situated here in 
official and diplomatic life. 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing employs 6,000 on day and night 
shifts, printing paper money, postage stamps and bonds. 

The Government Printing office employs 5,000. 

The semi-monthly payroll paid the employees class amounts to 
$4,986,642. This is a constant year around wage and is unaffected by 
business conditions, making Washington a city free from business or in- 
dustrial depressions. This steady income with steady employment makes 
Washington a fertile field of healthy, steady business. 

It is the center of the social and diplomatic life of the nation. 

Two hundred conventions, small and large, are held in Washington on 
an average each year. 

A new convention hall is about to be erected to house and care for 
these meetings which should bring many more. The main hall will seat 
5,000, with two smaller halls seating 500 and 300. 

The income tax returns of the District of Columbia show 58,616 
persons filing reports. 

As shown by the income tax reports $98,836,439 paid in wages and 
salaries in the District. 
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516 a ¥ t i auc ct Mie. e eRe eNenberee eons Rare een 7,000 
781 is * ey TOMA ore re ee 6,000 

1,298 2 “9 os PL ey |, POLAT EES Ree ORR eP ONES 5,000 
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IGURE it out for yourself on 

the basis of total population, 
circulation of the four Washing- 
ton newspapers and the average 
number of readers to a newspaper 

and you will find that you can- 
not completely cover the Wash- 
ington, D. C., field without the 
use of 


The Washington Times 
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Residential Features 


Many wealthy and influential citizens other than those directly engaged 
in government business make their permanent home here in W ashington. 
In the residential part of the city the homes are palatial and of the widest 
variety of architecture. In other sections the houses are mostly 
of brick construction, well kept and are in one or two family style. 


There are many exceptionally large high class apartments throughout 
the citys There are ninety hotels and an enormously large number of 
boarding houses. 


The streets are well paved and systematically laid out on a mag- 
nificent plan. 


In the outlying sections there is a tremendous building boom. The 
houses here are mostly of the one family attached type. 


Hotels 


The importance of Washington as a tourist center is reflected in the 
ninety hotels accommodating nearly 17,000 guests. Forty-five hotels have 
accommodations for 15,175. A considerable proportion of these guests are 
permanent. 


A conservative estimate places the number of yearly visitors staying in 
Washington from two to ten days at 3,200,000. This is based on arrivals and 
departures by rail and does not include the very large automobile traffic 
which the city enjoys. The railroads permit a ten day stop-over here on 
all tickets. The care and housing of these guests is one of the bdsiest and 
most lucrative industries of the city. The government maintains a 
hotel for girls; accommodating 4,500. 


Retail Section 


The main business section of Washington includes stores and shops of 
all descriptions carrying the widest variety of lines. The principal shopping 
streets are Pennsylvania Avenue, which is one of the best known streets in 
the world, extending from the Capitol to the United States Treasury, a dis- 
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tance of one mile; F Street has a half-mile of the best stores; Connecticut 
Avenue has a half-mile of very high class stores; there is nearly a half- 
mile on G Street of good stores; 9th Street from Pennsylvania Avenue to 
New York Avenue, a distance of a half mile, has a number of theatres 
and stores; 7th Street has nearly a mile of large and small stores and 
on 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th streets there are two miles of retail 
establishments. 


There are many neighborhood stores and smaller trading sections 
throughout the city. 


The stores in the shopping district cater to the highest class clien-: 
tele in this country, if not the world. The stocks are of a quality and 
variety to satisfy this trade. 


Washington stores have a national distribution through customers 
from Alaska and from Porto Rico and from Maine and from Texas 
in addition to their normal volume of local trade. The large number of 
pupils of wealth from the many private schools and colleges afford an 
enormous trade for the stores. 


Brokers and Commission Houses 


CEBU TON oa vai doi Cesduccdtectancdianceesaavaancsdeecdeaneue 4 
PEGGING INOUING i ba wan bKk wakes Late One) cue ea 42 
Commie: SIPS oxscctecc eezidawerl set cde wok is ane 29 
Wholesale Houses 
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To the Success of the Well Ordered Campaign 


as is demonstrated by the constantly growing list of national accounts appearing in its columns. 


Reader Appeal 


The Washington Times is universal in its reader 
appeal. At its daily price of 3c. per copy as op- 
posed to two-cent competition, it is preferred in 
thousands of homes. And at its Sunday price of 
10c., as opposed to sc. competition, it has attained 
’ circulation never before approached by a 
Washington newspaper. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives: 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York City—Boston 





Service Department 


And the facilities of its Service Department are 
always at the disposal of its advertising clientele. 
Put this to the most exacting test; it is organized 
solely for the purpose of solving its advertisers’ 
merchandising problems, and on countless occa- 
sions has rendered invaluable aid in the introduc- 
tion and marketing of new products. 
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Photc by Ewing Galloway. 

Towering skyward 555 feet is this great monu- 
ment containing gifts from the lovers of de- 
mocracy in every part of the world and 
bearing the name of Washington—the man— 
truly symbolic of his over-shadowing strength. 





WASHINGTON — NATION’S 
REAL TEST MARKET 


(Continued from page 1) 











market intelligence of the District of 
Columbia. ‘ 
The District of Columbia has a total 


population of 437,571, an increase of 
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white. Contrary to the general belief 
the negro population is only 25.1 per 
cent of the total, or 109,966. 

The native white population 
298,312, while the total foreign born 
population is less than 30,000 and the 
smallest of any metropolitan district in 
the United States. 

The District of Columbia has an un- 
usually high type of citizenship which is 
reflected in the school reports for the 
District. Of the total of 101,880 persons 
between the ages of 5 and 20 years, 64,864 
were in attendance at public schools in 
1921. Of this number 11,949 are between 
the ages of 5 and 6 years, and 41,665 ar 
between the ages of 7 and 13 years, and 
it is a remarkable fact, probably un- 
equalled in any other city in the country, 
that there are 24,375 between the 
of 18 and 20 years. 

The illiterate persons of 10 years and 
over is given at 10,509 or less than 2.8 
per cent of the total population. While 
the number of illiterate persons between 
the ages of 10 and 15 years is less than 
2 per cent of the total population. 

Aside from the public institutions of 
education, there are 7 colleges and many 
private schools of international reputa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. 

Washington boasts of a greater num- 
ber of schools for girls than are found in 
any other American city. It must be re- 
membered by the advertiser that in 
almost every instance they come from 
homes of wealth and are representative 
of the coming womanhood of every com 
munity of the United States. 

Naturally they buy today in Washing- 
ton and the habits and tastes now culti- 


totals 


ages 








Photo by Ewing Galloway. 





From the United States Capitol we look down upon a modern city free from tenements 


and dotted with great 
shown at the left. 


parks that 


the 
are 


106,000 for a ten year period. Of 


total present population, 326,860 


shelter contented homes. 





WASHINGTON FACTS 


the 
the 


Washington, the home of 
United States Government, is 
center of eyes of the world 

It is a mecca for tourists from 
all sections of the country and for- 
eign visitors usually go to Wash- 
ington while in the United States. 

It is the largest center of learn- 
ing in America with its 100,300 pu- 
pils in colleges and schools, public 
and private. 

Five hundred and thirty-six sen- 
ators, congressmen, delegates and 
commissioners and their families 
make Washington their home the 
greater part of the year. 

Forty-one hundred and _ twenty- 
three army and naval officers make 
their headquarters in the District 
of Columbia. 











Pennsylvania avenue is 


vated will be lasting and felt with ever 
increasing degree in every part of the 
country. 

Washington is not algne the center of 
the official life and acffvities of the na- 
tion but thousands of families of great 
wealth have been attracted to it by the 
things that it offers in a material welfare 
and social way that is comparable only 
to the advantages that attracted thou- 
sands to the capitals of the old world 
before the war 

Washington is not only America’s great 
shrine of high ideals and purposes but 
also stands today as model in civic 
achievement. 

Nothing has been spared to make 
Washington the model for other cities, 
not only in this country but every part of 
the world. 

Great parks, wide avenues, beautiful 
homes and every convenience to lure the 
lover of life worthwhile is held out by 
Washington and it has attracted the most 
responsive population in any metropolitan 
district in the country. 

Some idea of the buying power of the 
Capital of the nation can be gained from 
the fact that she possesses 14 national 
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There is no city in the world where the opportunity to enjo: 
been developed to the same degree as in Washington. The buildi: 
Bureau of Standards are shown in the foreground. 


banks with total assets of $112,614,194; 
13 commercial and trust companies with 
assets of $70,816,439, and 25 savings 
banks with $40,008,166, or a total of 
$223,438,799. 

The total amount paid the employe 
class of Washington’s population semi- 
monthly is $4,986,642. As pointed out 
before, this is a steady year round in- 
come and is not affected by adverse con- 
ditions that are not unfrequent in other 
centers, making Washington a city free 
from industrial depressions. 

Not all of Washington’s attention has 
heen given to the adding to the beauty of 
her parks. The city has two miles of 
well developed harbor and sixteen miles 
of harbor that is still undeveloped. 


Because of the fact that Washingt 
is the center of our Government aj 
famed around the world for its beaut 
and the home advantages that it offers, } 


is adjudged a class city by many perf 


sors. Nothing could be further from tk 

facts. 
Living 

stances 


conditions to fit all 


are obtainable in Washingt 


Good, medium priced facilities are plent- 


ful, or the most palatial hotels and apart. 
ments can be found. 

Washington demands the things wort 
having to make the life of her people si 
isfying, and her people have the money ty 
pay for the things they demand, however, 
no matter in what walk of life they treal 
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Washingten residents have money to spend for the things that make life worthwhit 
notice the automobiles on Pennsylvania avenue, at Fourteenth street. This is an o% 


day scene. 
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Survey in Seven Parts—Part 7 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Trading Area 


The trading area of Washington, or the District of Columbia (which 
are co-extensive) is shown on the trading area map in two zones, the 


daily trading zone from which the retail establishments receive their. 


daily support, the weekly zone takes in the territory from which the 
buying population travel to this city for business and pleasure at least 
once a week. Outside the boundaries of the weekly zone Washington 
establishments derive business from many outlying points in Mary- 
land and Virginia. This trade come from so far and wide on the west 
and south that a determination of these boundaries could not be encom- 
passed by any line which could be drawn. 

To the south and west, Richmond, 116 miles away, is the only city 
of any size. 


The daily trading zone is bounded on the north by Laurel, on the 





northwest by Leesburg, on the southwest it extends to Occoquan, 
on the south to Indian Head, on the east to Upper Marlboro. 

The weekly trading zone on the: north varies little from the daily 
zone, as this is common trading territory for Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and is divided between the two cities. 

It extends from Laurel on the north, northwest to Frederick, then 
nearly due west to Winchester, then south to Culpeper on the south- 
west, on the south it extends to and includes Fredericksburg and 
Colonial Beach, southeast along Chesapeake Bay and east to and 
including Marlboro. 

Within the weekly zone outlined above many sizable towns with 
stores which can supply the immediate wants of their inhabitants, but 
the out-of-the-ordinary trading in necessities as well as luxuries 
is enjoyed by the stores of Washington. 








Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto (Passengers) 


Delicatessen 
Auto (Trucks) 


Dress Makers 

Auto (Tires Agys.)........ ere 
Auto (Parts Agys.) Dry Goods 

Bakers Department Stores 
Cigar Stores Electrical 

Cloaks and Suits Florists 

Clothiers Fruits 

Confectioners Furniture 





Ng ere er 
Jewelry 





Merchant Tailors 

Milliners 

Opticians 

7 | Photographers 

Pianos 

Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers 

TT eee 
Stationers 


Hardware 


Ladies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings ........... 








Facts and figures were secured from A. E. Seymour, Secretary 
NOTE of Chamber of Commerce; S. E. Kramer, Asst. Supt. of Schools; 
H. R. Bunner, Collector and Compiler of Statistics, Bureau of 
Education; C. J. Columbus, Sec erchants and Manufac- 
———— = turers’ Association; Comptroller of Currency, Census Depart- 


ment, Banks, Merchants and other reliable sources. 





Newspapers 


Evening 
Evening Star 
Washington Times 
Washington News 


Morning 
Washington Herald 
Washington Post 


This survey of Washington will give you a comprehensive idea of the 
Washington Market. 


The A. B. C. gives you a comprehensive idea of the Washington newspapers. 
But if you want concrete facts: if you want to see the Washington market, 
first-hand, and be sure of the Washington newspaper best suited for your 
product, then don’t judge or select on “figure - facts.” 


Come to Washington as Our Guest 


and at Our Expense. No Obligations. 


YES, THIS OFFER IS UNUSUAL—BUT THIS IS AN UNUSUAL NEWSPAPER 


The Washington Post 


The Capital’s Greatest Newspaper 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., Foreign Representative 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
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THE MARKET 


—is The Thing 


Circulation — advertising lineage — editoria 
policy and features may help to mould the 
space buyer’s opinion of a newspaper s value 
But, the manufacturer (the man who “ pays the 
freight” ) is interested most in the market. 





The real story of the market is told in the popu 
lation—its buying power—its characteristics 
religion, amusements, trading area and othe 
such details. 


That is why national advertisers welcome 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S standardized and 


unbiased surveys. 


From these surveys the national advertiser cor 
rectly visualizes the market for his product 
With such data he measures sales possibilitie 
and frequently avoids waste in his advertising 
and sales appropriations. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER SPACE BUYERS’ CHARTS AND MARKE 
SURVEYS ARE THE GREATEST SERVICE RENDERED IN THE 
INTEREST OF ACCURATE ANALYSIS OF MARKETS 


These surveys have been used as the foundation of many successful advertising campaign 
They are now used by research departments as the basis upon which compilation of add 
tional records are being made. EDITOR & PUBLISHER'S surveys are reliable because on 


expert research men are sent into each locality. Facts and figures are insisted upon. Id 
boasts and meaningless claims are never tolerated. 


This Revised Survey of Washington, D. C., is Another Milestone 
on the Road to Wasteless National Advertising 


Keep these surveys on file and eventually learn the true story of American Markets. 








